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ef NM November 1932 Captain Kingdon Ward asked me to accompany him 
fees a journey into south-eastern Tibet. Needless to say, I accepted with 
Sunonty, feeling more than fortunate to have the chance of learning at first hand 
Summ so experienced and well-known an explorer. ‘The objects of the expedi- 
lummwere two: to search for new and rare plants, and to survey the country 
Samm Rima onwards. The botanical side of the expedition was wholly Captain 
Semgdon Ward’s province, and it was my job to make the map. 
@eemetne end of February 1933 we travelled up from Calcutta to Sadiya—or 
Seater to Saikhoa Ghat, the railhead—by train. Saikhoa Ghat is no more than 
many village on the left bank of the Lohit, and we covered the last 8 miles from 
Suuenere to Sadiya by car, crossing the river halfway by a ferry, which consists of 
native boats connected by a platform. 
@eetrom Sadiya there are three possible routes through the mountains into 
fet, Lhe first of these is the valley of the Dihang, or Tsang Po, the main 
feeeam of the Brahmaputra. This was closed to us on account of the hostile 
Sammmude of the Abors, and we should never have got through that way, even 
Seme Indian Government had given us permission to try. The second, the 
meoang Valley, besides being comparatively short, and with a pass at its head, 
Speamost uninhabited, and we should have had great difficulty in procuring 
Seems. The third and only practicable route is the Lohit Valley, which leads 
Spinto Zayul, the most south-easterly province of Tibet. 
fee ene Lohit Valley is chiefly inhabited by two Mishmi clans, the Digaru and 
eee Maju, which speak different languages and are rather jealous of each other. 
Spermerly they were as hard to control as the Abors, but of late years they have 
meequired a certain amount of respect for the Government, and now cause little 
mee eottouble. In the cold weather numbers of them come down into Sadiya to 
Sere work in the tea-gardens of Assam, bringing goods to trade in the market, 
z Siias musk, skins, roots, and certainly quantities of opium. Then, in the 
meeeng, they start back on their journey home, and it is at this time that it is 
3 see to get hold of coolies to take one through their country. 
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In Sadiya we spent some days in dividing our baggage into loads of 60 Ib. 
ach, and in finding sufficient coolies to take us into Tibet. Mr. Crace, the 
Political Officer, and his wife were very kind, and gave us a great deal of help, 
and after a grand farewell dinner with them, we pushed off on the morning of 
March 9. We covered the first 40 miles to Dening, where the road ends, in the 
Political Officer’s car, while the local bus followed with personal baggage and 
ourthree Tibetan servants. ‘The greater part of our goods had already been 
gent to Dening by bullock-cart. The coolies for this stage of the journey had 
heen recruited from the Digaru Mishmis. There were sixty-five of them under 
the nominal command of a certain Nimnoo, reputed to be the most influential 
Headman among them, but this meant little as the Mishmis are very indepen- 
dent, and their Headmen have little real control over them. We spent that night 
at Dening, and next morning set off for Dreyi, about 12 miles uphill. We were 
held up here for one day owing to the non-arrival of some of our coolies, but 
on the 12th we climbed the last 1000 feet to the top of the Tidding Saddle, and 
descended to Theronliang, the last Rest House, on the banks of the Tidding 
River. That night Captain Kingdon Ward held a conference with the various 
local Headmen, and by dint of much diplomacy persuaded them to provide 
transport as far as Pangam, where we were to be met by Jaglum, the most 
influential man on the Upper Lohit. 

Next day we crossed the river by the remains of the suspension bridge built 
in 1912 by the Sappers and Miners, and found ourselves in Unadministered 
Territory. The mule track ends on the western bank of the Tidding river, 
and from there on the path is narrow and bad. Up the Lohit Valley the steep- 
ness of the mountains is amazing, but nevertheless they are covered with dense 
forest, through which the path winds in and out. One can rarely see more than 
afew yards at a time, owing to an undergrowth of great bramble thickets, and 
when one does come to an open space, so much does the valley twist and turn 
that a view of 2 miles up or down is quite exceptional. We had a considerable 
amount of rain on this part of the journey, which made progress slow, and we 
averaged only 6 to 7 miles a day, although as a rule we marched for about seven 
hours. I found moreover that to be tall was a handicap, and often had to 
beware of overhanging branches, under which the Mishmis could pass with 
ease. They, on the whole, are a small race, 5 feet 6 inches being quite a good 
height among them. They bear a close resemblance to the Darus and Khanungs 
of northern Burma, and it seems probable that they all lived originally in 
south-eastern Tibet, being driven south by an influx of Tibetans consequent 
upon pressure from China—the Khanungs and Darus to the east, and the 
Mishmis to the west of the Lohit-Irrawaddy Divide. 

; Though cheerful enough among themselves, the Mishmis were a surly lot 
in their dealings with us, always arguing, and generally making themselves 
unpleasant. They are very inquisitive, and numbers of them would squat 
outside our tents to watch us whenever we made a halt. During the sixteen 
days we spent in their country we saw few villages, although there are quite 
anumber hidden away off the main path. Each village consists of two or three 
huts, some 40 feet long, built of bamboo and thatch, and surrounded by a few 
patches of buckwheat and maize. Both Digarus and Mijus run a very profitable 
business as opium smugglers, and we passed a number of clearings where the 
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most lovely white poppies were flourishing. Besides selling the opium j 
use it largely themselves as a stimulant, and we frequently saw our cojiy 
before the start of a march, taking a few whiffs of it from primitive Water-pip fl 
of bamboo. They are very fond of tea, and it seems strange that theygaam 
none themselves, more especially since Assam proper is only next doorguiae i 
speak. I can only ascribe this to laziness, as the Kachins of northern Bi 
manage to grow it under conditions very similar to those in the Mishmiiih ian i 
Bamboo plays a large part in the lives of the Mishmis. Indeed, it is hardiju le i 
how they could exist without it, as from it they make almost every conceigih iE I 
thing: bridges, ropes, arrows, helmets, bow-strings, baskets, houses—gq 
cooking-pots. z 

Since on this part of the journey we were constantly on the move, wehanh ims i 
expected to see much in the way of fauna, but even so it was rather disappom ian Ia 

ing. Although as we went through the jungle the only noises to be heard aaj iE I 
from the chattering of the coolies, were the cries of birds, we seldom sayay i I 
and then as a mere flash across the path from one tree to another. Agim 
mammals, we saw two or three squirrels and flying-foxes, caught somesnd i 
bats, and on one occasion heard barking deer: nothing more thrillingini 
way of reptiles and batrachians than some common brown lizards, a treeding I im 
a large toad, and a snake. : 

On March 18 we reached Pangam, on the edge of the Miju country (witha 

however seeing the village), and were met by Jaglum with a fresh batchd i 
coolies. Five days later we came to Minzong, and camped there one dy, 
Minzong is at the confluence of the Ghalum and Lohit rivers. The formes 
now no more than a little stream some 15 yards wide and very shallow, whid 
flows down a large valley a quarter of a mile across at the base. Sinceala & 
Minzong the whole character of the Lohit Valley changes from purely wate i 
worn to glacial, it seems probable that in the days when a glacier stretthd 
right down to Minzong from the north, the Ghalum must have been them i 
stream of the Lohit, and that owing to the disappearance of the ice-copr i 
has since shrunk in size. This supposition would explain the discrepanga 
breadth and importance between the Ghalum itself and its valley. 

Leaving Minzong, we gradually emerged from the deciduous regional 
entered the pine country, and on March 28 we were greatly cheered to sta 
the distance, for the first time, the snow peaks of Tibet. Next morning® 
passed the Boundary Stone, on the right bank of the river, 2 miles south¢ltt 
village of Tinai. The stone has an English inscription marking the end att & 
road built in 1912 by the Sappers and Miners, though the road itself hasbea 

swallowed by jungle long since. There is also a Chinese notice on thea J 
showing the limit of their claims when they overran Tibet in 1910. fa & 
“Boundary Stone,” but no one seems to have any very clear idea as to wht 
the boundary actually is in the Lohit Valley. To judge by the map issued by 
the Survey of India, the Sadiya Frontier Tract extends at least as far north 5 
the confluence of the Di Chu and the Lohit. But since, once north of thissti® % 
the inhabitants of the valley are found to be exclusively Tibetan in dressatl 
custom, and to speak the dialect of Zayul, and since tribute is paid to the 
Dzong-pén of that province from Tinai onwards, there seems to be no dowtt 

that the frontier (de facto at least) is at this point. 
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On the afternoon of the same day we crossed the Lohit by rope bridge, and 
close to Tinai. These bridges are most interesting. They consist of 
ssingle rope, made of twisted bamboo, stretched across the river. Each man 
igsawooden slider which he puts on the rope, and to which he fastens himself 
byleather thongs. If the two banks of the river are more or less of a height, 
he pulls himself across hand over hand ; but if, as in this case, there is a con- 
siderable slope, he just lets go and slides over at speed. It is a slow business 
crossing these bridges with a train of coolies, as each load has to be taken over 
,and on this occasion we took about five hours over the job. 
3 At Tinai we camped in the rice fields, the first rice we had seen. Out of the 
E jungle at last, we could see several miles up and down the valley, and after the 
restricted views of the last fortnight it was almost like being in a new world. 
ms The path improved also, and on April 2, after a steep climb of 1000 feet, we 
dropped down on to the level floor of the Rima Valley, which was dotted with 
herds of cattle and ponies. We had sent on Chumbi, our head servant, the 
previous day, to make arrangements for our arrival, and suddenly we saw a 
litle cavalcade of ponies approaching rapidly. It turned out to be Chumbi 
and some local Tibetans with ponies for our use. We climbed into some very 
| uncomfortable wooden saddles, covered with red felt rugs, and riding past 
Rima, a village of twelve houses, we made a triumphal entry into Shigatang, 
where a crowd of nearly a hundred had gathered to watch us come in. We 
were formally received by the headman, and taken into his house, where 
refreshments of buttered tea, walnuts, and rice-spirit were served by his wife. 
Shigatang is really only a miserable little village about 1 mile north of Rima. 
It has three houses and seven or eight small huts. Once a year however it 
: becomes a place of great importance, as during the cold weather the Dzong-pén 
i 


ofZayul moves down from Sanga-chu Dzong, his headquarters, and takes up 
his abode there with a large following. Owing to the presence of this official 
almost all the available space in Shigatang was already occupied, but Captain 
Kingdon Ward was able to find a barn with a leaky roof to sleep in, while I 
pitched my tent in the headman’s compound. We had also the use of another 
; shack for living-room and kitchen. The houses in this part of Tibet are built 
: : entirely of wood held together without nails or metal of any kind. Ingeniously 
 ostructed of interlocking logs, the walls are surprisingly weather-proof, but 
ie fe ‘ter0ofs, which are made of roughly cut boards, often let in the rain. Four 
toomis seems to be the average number, and as a general rule the houses stand 
on piles 8 to 10 feet high. The space underneath is used as a stable for the 
cattle, ponies, and pigs, though I think the main idea of the piles is to keep the 
houses dry. All round Rima, and up the Rong Té Valley as far as Rongyul, 
nce, barley, and wheat are extensively cultivated. 

Until quite recently this district of Rima was used as the penal settlement of 
Tibet, as it was considered to be the hottest and most uncomfortable place in 
the country, and the present population appears to be the result of inter- 
marriage between the convicts and the neighbouring tribes on the borders, and 
now Vary in colour from very dark to olive. They speak a strange dialect, 
and though they can understand a pure Tibetan with comparative ease, they 
are themselves not always understood by others, owing largely to their 
Pronunciation, 
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Map 2, showing the more northerly part of Mr. Kaulback's route 
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Rope bridge over the Zayul river 
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The Ata Chu Gorge from near Modung 
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jn1883 A—K came down the Zayul Chu to Shigatang, hoping to return to 
India by way of the Lohit Valley. Finding that the Mishmis would allow no 
one to pass through their country, he turned up the Rong T6 Valley on his 
way back to Darjeeling. It was our intention to follow his route at least as far 
ss Shiuden Gomba, a large monastery in the district of Nagong. At Shigatang 


ue took observations for boiling-point, giving a height of 4580 feet, which is 


in fair agreement with A—K’s figure of 4650. The height shown on the 
B present map is 5460, but that is certainly in error. After waiting sixteen days 
fortheartival of some baggage we had sent in advance from Sadiya, we crossed 
© sheriveron April 18 by rope bridge three-quarters of a mile north of Shigatang, 
S andashort distance below the confluence of the Zayul Chu and the Rong Té 

Chu, and moved up the valley of the latter. At this confluence it was interesting 
© ioseethat while the Zayul Chu was coming down perfectly clear, the Rong T6 
© Chawas milky with glacier mud. A—K had halted at Dungtang, a small hamlet 
shout} miles from the bridge, but we continued for a further 2 miles and spent 
thenight at the much larger village of Sachong, on top of a steep spur. 

The Rong Té Valley is glacial in origin, averaging about a mile across at 
the base and with steep sides. The rocks are entirely of granite, and the 
floor and sides are covered with pine forest. The path is good and marching 
= easy. Every village has its terraced rice fields, cut in the alluvial fans washed 
= down from above by the side streams, and in many cases these are irrigated 
by water brought down from as much as 1500 feet above the crops in well- 
built flumes of logs. 
§  Weleft Sachong next morning, and made a march of about 10 miles to Dri, 

avillage of seven houses, where we found half a dozen Mishmis, who had spent 
the winter there, earning their keep by making baskets and doing other odd 
jobs. They came from the head waters of the Delei River, along the path 
indicated by A—K on his map, and it was interesting to find that some of them 
recognized Captain Kingdon Ward from his expedition into the Delei Valley 
of1g28. The whole way up the Rong Té Valley we had a considerable amount 
of rain, as the hills to the south and south-west are comparatively low, few 
ridges exceeding 13,000 feet in height. As a natural result most nights were 
cloudy, but I was very lucky in that I generally found a starry sky if I badly 
wanted to take a latitude. On the 22nd we reached Giwang, and remained 
there nine days. There was no point in hurrying our journey along, as the Ata 
Kang La, the 16,000-foot pass which marks the boundary between Zayul and 
Nagong, could not possibly be open until the end of June at the earliest. The 
main villages in the valley are situated at the ends of the coolie-stages, and we 
lived in considerable comfort in the various houses which had rooms set apart 
for the use of travellers, only being worried by fleas and leaky roofs. 

At Giwang word came in that a Mishmi courier who was coming up from 
Sadiya with mails and Rs.s0o in silver was only a short distance behind us. 
We Were very excited at this, but he failed to arrive, and our hopes gradually 
dwindled away. A fortnight later at Sole we heard that he had been robbed 
and murdered. The Dzong-pén was most energetic in his search for the 
criminal, and interrogated the entire countryside for a radius of 10 miles, but 
without result. However by good fortune, although the money was never 
recovered, the mail was found later on by the side of a path. Two miles below 
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Sole the main path crosses the river by rope bridge and continues on the|y 
bank. A—K had followed this, while we, on the contrary, remained on the rg 
bank for a time. Directly we heard of the courier’s death Captain Kingia 
Ward started back for Shigatang to see the Dzong-pén about the matter, a 
I took the baggage on to Rongyul, and waited for him there. He covered, 
six marches there in two days, remained there only twenty-four hours, and dj 
the seven stages back in three days—a truly magnificent effort. 

On parts of the march up to this point we passed through masses of them 
beautiful sky-blue irises growing as daisies do in England. We found also 
strawberries and raspberries in profusion, and pear, peach, and walnut try 
though the last three were not in fruit. Rongyul, about 6800 feet high, is th 
most northerly village in this part of Zayul where rice is grown. 

On May 24 we started off again, crossed the river by yet another rope bridg, 
and once more followed in A—K’s footsteps along the main path. That night 
we camped in the forest, about 4 miles south of the junction of the Kang, 
Karpo Chu and the Ata Chu, which together form the Rong Té. Sandfiis 
were troublesome at this camp. Next morning we came to the mouth of th 
Ata Chu Gorge, which was a remarkable sight. The river foams down betwen 
vertical walls of rock, perhaps 40 yards apart, and 1500 to 2000 feet high, 
having literally cut its way through the solid granite. A quarter of a mile frm 
the mouth of the gorge there is a cane suspension bridge leading across to th 
right bank of the river, and from there one has a steep climb of 1000 feet up th 
rock wall, over a bad path which consists largely of ladders of notched log, 
and narrow galleries of wood fastened to the cliff with pegs, with a clear dr 
into the river beneath. From the top of the climb the way gradually leads 
down again to within 200 or 300 feet of the water, and then continues mores 
less easy going to Modung, a prosperous village half a mile from the rive. 
A—K remarked, when he passed through, that the Headman of Modung ws 
very rich, and it seemed as though history were repeating itself, for the present 
Headman is also undoubtedly wealthy, and has, being very pious, richly 
endowed the monastery of Getchi, some 4 miles from the village. As the 
office of Headman is hereditary, it is more than probable that the present holder 
of the title is the grandson of A—K’s acquaintance. We found all but onedi 
the Headmen to be pleasant and obliging, the exception being at Dri, andeva 
he changed his tone after his village had been fined Rs.150 by the Dzong-pia 
for the theft of a stores box. The inhabitants of Zayul profess Buddhism, bu, 
apart from the Lamas, they are not very earnest worshippers, and A-K 
records that they have full belief in the sacrifice of pigs and fowls, and that thy 
burn their dead like the Hindus. We however came across no evidenced 
blood sacrifices, and saw no funerals of any kind at all. The usual practiced 
erecting prayer flags and heaps of Mani stones prevails here, as it does every: 
where else in Tibet, and also that of using prayer wheels. Incidentally, 
amused us to see large non-stop prayer wheels being driven by water powt, 
so that a ceaseless rain of invocations should pour into the ears of the gods. 

After two days at Modung we moved 6 miles up the valley to Ata, the last 
village south of the Ata Kang La. Two miles from this village the Ata Chu 
has its source in a large glacier roughly 1000 yards in breadth. On the wi 
Captain Kingdon Ward’s only pair of climbing boots was lost through the 
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ineficiency of one of the coolies, who removed them from the basket in which 

had been put, and balanced them on top of a load, so that in crossing a 
untilever bridge over the Ata Chu they fell into the water beyond hope of 
reovery. A very sad blow. The mercury from A—K’s artificial horizon had 
leaked away before he reached Shigatang, so that the whole of his way from 
there on he was unable to correct his map by taking latitudes. It says a great 
deal for the excellence of his work that at Ata—after approximately 60 miles, 
during many parts of which it was no easy matter to make a traverse—he was 
abare 6 miles in error. Indeed, from first to last the accuracy of his observa- 
tions both in survey and in general matters was very great. 

Weremained in this neighbourhood from May 2g till June 20, as the Cheti 
la—apass south of the Ata Kang La—was still closed. Ten miles north-west 
of Atais a fine snow peak of 22,000 feet, beautifully regular in shape, and called 
bythenatives Chémpé. Moving to a camp up a side valley in the direction of 
this mountain, we found a second glacier almost equal in size to the first. 
Both these glaciers are in evident retreat. A—K had mentioned that by follow- 
ing a stream which flowed from the east into the Ata Chu, 3 miles above 
Modung, one came after 8 miles to the village of Suku, but that he had not been 
there, We verified this, finding that, as usual, he was quite correct, and further- 
more that there was an excellent path continuing beyond Suku, three days 
march to Sanga-chu Dzong. The Headman’s house was interesting, as, 
unlike the houses we had already seen, the entire courtyard of 20 yards square 
was roofed in, and divided into stalls for cattle, of which there were a large 
number in the vicinity, as well as a flock of thirty sheep. 

On June 20 we felt that the Cheti La at least ought to be open, and accord- 
ingly left Ata and marched up the left side of the valley above the glacier for 
some 6 miles, much of the way lying through a forest of rhododendrons. We 
camped that night at 9780 feet, and next day had a stiff march to the camping 
ground of Chutong, at just under 13,200 feet. We were on the edge of the tree- 
line, and below us and on both sides were thousands of rhododendrons, the 
sight of which rejoiced Captain Kingdon Ward’s heart. The camping-ground 
at Chutong is on a small ledge, the ground in front sloping very steeply down 
tothe glacier, and behind rising as abruptly for the last 1000 feet to the Cheti La. 
Weintended to wait here a few days for flower collecting, and accordingly sent 
back our coolies to Ata. Our first day there was fine and clear, and looking 
south we could see right across to the Mishmi Divide, now covered by the 
douds of the monsoon. In the morning we went up to the pass, which is 
shaped rather like a bowl, with a hollow, 100 feet deep, in the middle. The 
north side of the pass is very steep indeed, and projecting over the lip was a 
large snow cornice effectually blocking the way, so we realized that there would 
beno hope of getting over for at least ten days. After this we had fourteen days 
of almost continuous rain, during which time we wandered about the slopes 
looking for flowers, or sat in a rough shelter in front of a fire, playing chess. As 
far as I was concerned, botanizing simply meant that I collected anything I 
sw, in the pathetic hope that perhaps something would prove of value. It was 
very seldom indeed that I brought back anything but rubbish. Occasionally, 
one of us would wander up to see if the pass were clear, and at last Captain 

n Ward decided that we could cross, and sent for the coolies. 
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On July 10 we continued over the Cheti La (14,218 feet) and desoentj 
on to a glacier beyond, which slopes down steeply from east to west, A 
stated that the foot of this glacier was joined to the main glacier I have ales 
mentioned, and which rises from the slopes of Chémpé, but actually there in 
space of 400 yards between the two. Unless it is retreating at a speed of 2gfy 
a year, he must therefore have been mistaken. We camped on the glacier{y 
six nights, rather more than a mile below the Ata Kang La, finding it yy 
hard to keep warm while we were there. The glacier starts by flowing fm 
south to north from immediately south of this pass, but after 2 miles it divids 
into two, one arm continuing towards the north, while the other turns sharp) 
west past the Cheti La. The Ata Kang La is on the saddle where thesety 
branches separate, and is about 16,000 feet high. Half a mile to the west,aj 
500 feet higher, is a subsidiary pass, very steep on both sides, called the (j 
La, which is only used when the snow on the glacier has melted, and it isha 
to negotiate the crevasses in the ice. I had no permission to go beyond th 
Ata Kang La, and so, on the morning of July 15, I accompanied Capt 
Kingdon Ward and his coolies just as far as the summit of the pass, and ther 
said good-bye. I felt very gloomy, as much on account of parting with afi 
companion as of having to turn back when only 20 miles from Shinda 
Gomba. I watched the little party dwindle to specks on the snow to the noth, 
before finally turning back down the glacier to our last camp. 

I left the next day, and without stopping at Chutong, reached Ata thefolle 
ing evening. Pinzho, the cook, came back with me, while the other twoseryas 
stayed with Captain Kingdon Ward. Camped on the glacier—and qm 
towards the end of our stay at Chutong—stores had begun to get rather, 
but when we arrived at Ata, we found that they had just killed one ofther 
cattle (which are all half-bred yaks) and so we were able to make up forshot 
rations. We moved steadily back down the valley, stopping however 
Getchi Gomba, as the result of a pressing invitation from the monks, iti 
simple little place, with houses to hold thirty lamas, and a small whitewashel 
temple of one room and an attic. We arrived at an awkward time for ourhom 
as they were just beginning a silent fast of two days. During the fregiet 
religious services, the silence rule did not apply, and they were ablews 
themselves go with prayer-trumpets, gongs, cymbals and chants: at all iit 
times they were restricted to signs. Just before I left the monastery thesilent 
ended, and almost the first words to be heard were addressed to me, to-tellm 
that the monastery was thinking of building some new houses, and that funé 
were short. 

We reached Sole without incident on July 26. A—K had stated that ther 
was a nomad camp, he believed, called Lepa, some 25 miles up a valley oppostt 
Giwang, on the left bank of the river. I was anxious to go to Lepa, and crostl 
the Rong Té by the rope bridge below Sole, taking only three coolies withm, 
in order to travel as light as possible. At the end of 10 miles this valley, fru 
running east and west, turns abruptly to the north. After another 5 mils 
there is a steep climb of 4500 feet to the top of the Lepa La, a pass 13,500! 
high, over a range of mountains which runs almost due north and south, a! 
which may be a continuation of the Neching Gangra range. A few miles 
of the pass, at an altitude of 10,000 feet, is Lepa, by no means a nomad callp 
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Chémpé: rubble-covered glacier in foreground 
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but a village of ten houses, each with proper stables for the cattle, of which 
there are large numbers in the place. Close beside it flows the Lepa Chu, from 
north to south. A fine mule track runs up its valley to Sanga-chu Dzong, but 
although the river is a tributary of the Zayul Chu, there is no path of any sort 

ing south, owing to a most difficult gorge lower down. At Lepa there are 
many fields under barley, but the crop, which was ripening when I saw it, 
looked poor and stunted. I spent one night in Lepa, and then hurried back to 
pick up Pinzho and the baggage at Téyul. 

On August 8 we reached Shigatang once again and found it a changed 
place. The Dzong-pén had gone back to Sanga-chu Dzong for the hot 
weather, taking his camp followers with him, and I felt as if I had walked into 
amodern version of Noah’s Ark, for all I saw on the first day were two aged 
crones, two old men, two goats, two pigs, two hens, and two small donkeys, 
though to be strictly truthful, I must admit that I found three or four other 
people the next day. The great problem now was to get coolies, and I had to 
scourthe countryside for two days’ journey round about to find them, so empty 
had the district become with the departure of the Governor. 

Myroute now lay up the Di Chu Valley, and over the pass into north Burma. 
Weleft Shigatang on August 19, and madea fairly short march to the confluence 
of the Lohit and the Di Chu. The following day we turned up the Di Chu 
Valley, which is steep and very narrow, and thickly forested for most of its 
length. For the last 5 miles of its course the river has the stupendous gradient 
ofabout 400 feet a mile, although higher up the slope is much smaller. We had 
to move slowly up this valley on account of a bad path, and we had a certain 
amount of difficulty in camping at night, as on the steep slopes we were seldom 
able to find a level spot large enough to take even a tent by itself, let alone to 
provide room for Pinzho and the coolies. On August 23 we camped close to 
some hot springs. People do not as a rule associate Tibet with volcanic 
activity, but as a matter of fact there are quite a number of hot springs scattered 
about, even up to 13,000 feet. These in the Di Chu Valley are only about 
11,000 feet high, and are quite small and uninteresting to look at, though the 
water is too hot to get into. 

There were three Tibetan hunters there when we arrived, out after Takin. 
Both sides of the valley bore hundreds of Takin tracks, and the hunters assured 
me that the animals come down into the valley for two months every summer, 

specially to take the waters. The method of hunting which these men favoured 
was amusing. The hunter goes out in the evening, and lays a large number ot 
snates round the springs. Before dawn next morning he takes up his position 
insome convenient bush. After a bit, with any luck, there will come a crashing 
and breaking of branches as some beast blunders into a snare, and gets roped 
up. Instantly all is excitement. The hunter loads his aged matchlock and 
creeps up stealthily to within 10 or 12 yards of his trapped victim. With great 
care he fires his gun, and there is a tremendous explosion. There are no sights 
on the weapon, and the bullet may go almost anywhere, but honour is satisfied, 
and throwing caution to the winds, he dashes forward with a knife and kills 
the animal. We stopped here a day to replenish our larder with fresh meat, 
and the coolies seized the opportunity to go hunting themselves. They showed 
how fond they were of meat by eating the liver and the heart raw. 
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The next day we made a march of nine and a half hours, and camped ini 
last fringe of forest, about 5 miles from the pass. On August 27 we cro 
over into Burma. The pass, which is called the Diphuk La, is 14,250 feet big 
and after struggling up, it was most cheering to find that the top was coven; 
with a delightful carpet of blue poppies and small primulas, instead oft, 
plain barren rock, which was all that could be seen from below. A thou) 
feet below the pass, on the Tibetan side, are two small snow-fed lakes, ex 
about half a mile long, and of the most glorious sapphire-blue. After ash 
rest on top of the pass, we marched about one and a half hours down 
other side to a cattle camp at about 13,000 feet at the head of the Seinghh 


Valley. This camp consists of three hovels, with a population of three 
two old women, and two small girls, who look after the fifty or so halfbni 
yaks which make up the herd. The cattle are all brought up in the summ 
for grazing, from lower down in the valley. We camped 200 yards from th 
settlement, and I paid off my Tibetan coolies; they all went back witht 
exception of two, who said that they would like to come with me to FortHen 
as they had a great desire to see the world. They were excellent coolies mi 
always cheerful, so I agreed, and they made themselves useful by helpin 
Pinzho, until a fresh batch of coolies arrived from Haita three days late 
These new men were Khanungs, and as soon as they saw my Tibetans the 
went for them with knives. I asked what was the matter, and was told thi 
these two men were well-known slavers, who had stolen some children oi} 
a few months before, and taken them back into Tibet. The culprits bland) 
admitted this, and said that under the circumstances perhaps they had bettr 
be off. They picked up their things, and had vanished from sight within hal 
an hour. Slavers or not, they were good fellows, and I was sorry to see themg, 

On August 31 we started off again, and camped in the forest at gooo fee, 
with a roaring fire outside the tent to discourage the leeches, which wer 
present in large numbers; and the next two marches—the first down to Hai, 
and the second from there to the Adung-Seinghku confluence—were abut 
as bad as they could possibly be, as far as these pests were concerned, Tht 
first of these lay through dripping jungle, and the second through long gms. 
Below this confluence the river is called the Nam Tamai, and from thera 
we had never more than ten or twelve leeches on a march, and our oil 
trouble now was shortage of supplies. Twice we were able to get holdoli 
fowl, and on two or three occasions some fish, but except for these thea) 
food available was corn cobs and cucumbers. Luckily we still had a littlen, 
and a good supply of butter and tea, and although it meant pretty short ratios 
there was no actual discomfort. There are a few rope bridges in this part 
the country, similar to those found in Zayul, but by far the greater numbers 
bridges are built on the suspension pattern, of cane, with a footpath of acoupk 
of bamboos. They give one a most uncomfortable feeling of instability wi 
their rocking and swaying. Travelling down the Nam Tamai there was” 
longer any need for a tent, as at every convenient camping-place theres! 
bamboo hut, built for the Assistant Commissioner at Fort Hertz, who mas 
a journey once a year as far as the Adung-Seinghku confluence. The valley 5 
not very thickly populated, but sometimes we came across scattered village, 
the huts of which strongly resemble those of the Mishmis. 
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Approaching the top of the Ata Kang La 


Camp on moraine below the Ata Kang La 


Small temple, Shigatang 
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OnSeptember 15 we reached Pangnamdim (without seeing the village which 
isup the slope somewhere), and the next morning crossed the Tamai by a mule 
suspension bridge, supported by steel cables. We now climbed out of the 
Tynai Valley, our immediate objective being the large Shan village of Nog- 

B nung, on the banks of the Tisang River. This took us four days to reach, 
during which the path led across three steep ridges and one river. Nogmung 
B was the first civilized-looking place we had seen since Sadiya, with its houses 
§ ceally arranged in rows, and everything comparatively neat and clean. It had 
# po shops, but was very proud in the possession of a school, at which the ages 
Sof the scholars in the one and only class varied from twenty to about four. 
I There was a Shan Government official there, who was most helpful in getting 
§ newooolies. He welcomed me on my arrival with a large dish of plantains and 
B , mug of Nestle’s café-au-lait (another sign of civilization), both of which I 
much appreciated. 
® Attheend of the path the river bank at Nogmung was covered all day with 
afluttering carpet of gorgeous green-and-black butterflies, and every morning 
B atsunrise we were woken by a chorus of gibbons, saluting the day. Altogether 
avery pleasant spot. We remained there three days in complete idleness, for 
theusual reason—waiting for coolies—and then, making two double marches, 
i reached Fort Hertz on the evening of September 24, just two hundred days 
since leaving Sadiya. 
DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (Major-General Sir Percy Cox) said: Mr. 
| Kaulback is a young Rugbeian and Oxford undergraduate, and on this, the first 
occasion on which he was able to materialize his ambition to travel and explore, 
he had the very good fortune of getting into touch with Captain Kingdon Ward, 
whom we all know so well; a Gold Medallist of this Society, who has frequently 
in the last five-and-twenty years read papers to us and written in the Journal on 
exploration on the Chinese frontier of Tibet, and the region that we are to hear 
about this evening, the Assam-Burma frontier of Tibet. 
We are fortunate, too, in having with us two old hands, Colonel F. M. Bailey, 
also a Gold Medallist of this Society, and Lord Cranbrook, both of whom 
| travelled considerably in that region, an extraordinarily interesting one, as it 
includes the headwaters of those fine rivers, beginning from the east, the Yangtze, 
the Mekong, the Salween, the Irrawaddy, the Tsang Po, and the Brahmaputra; 
where there is an enormous amount, even now, to be done in the way of exploring 
the divides and collecting, in all branches of natural history. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Kaulback, owing apparently to a clerical omission, was 
referred to in Mr. Kingdon Ward’s passport not by name but as “and party.” 


stumped them altogether ; they would not allow Mr. Kaulback to enter as “‘and 


m party,” and so—very bad luck for him—he had to turn back. Mr. Kingdon 


1. Ward went on, and we have heard to-day by telegram that he reached the 
i Saleen, travelling eastward after Mr. Kaulback left him. Mr. Kaulbackis going 


todeal with the part of the journey up to the moment he left Mr. Kingdon Ward. 
Mr. Kaulback then read the paper printed above, and a discussion followed. 
The Prestpent: As I told you, we have Colonel Bailey with us, who just before 
War Went on an expedition to discover where the Tsang Po cut through the 
mountain range and came down to the Brahmaputra. I will ask him to speak to us. 
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Colonel F. M. BarLey: The only portion of this journey that I know 18 up 
Rima. From Rima the lecturer went off the track I took. ‘There have been grea 
changes since I came down the Lohit Valley in 1911. In the first place, what ij 
me seven days Mr. Kaulback did in a few hours in a car. It took me seyen day 
walking through the jungle and very often cutting the way for several houy, 
atime. In my day the Mishmi had no umbrella. In other ways, his clothing wi 
properties seem to be very much the same. 

The lecturer said he could not vouch for the fact that the takin go to taket, 
waters of the hot springs. I can. I went to try to get takin, first of all, ont 
Western-China frontier. I failed to get them there. I spent nine days huntiy 
them, but I found nothing but old tracks in that region. I discovered that tay 
move about in herds and can be found at certain times in certain places, Why 
I went to the hot spring which Mr. Kaulback visited there were many hundnd 
there, actually drinking the water. I lived opposite them for three days, andi 
the course of that time I shot six, the skins of which I took back with me, Igy 
those animals standing in the hot water, fighting to get it, and I saw one bull tik 
a calf, who had come too much forward and was interfering with him, and thoy 
the calf right up in the air. I had great difficulty in getting up to the spring, | 
do not know what the road is like now. It took me three days to reach them frm 
the main alley, crawling over slippery rocks, in the rains of July. I did notp 
over the pass at the head of the valley, as it was off my road. I was trying tog 
back into India as fast as I could. In fact, I got into the country by accident, 

I heard no good of the Mishmis. The first European visitors to the Loi 
valley were two French priests, Krick and Boury, who were trying to enter 
Tibet; they were killed by the Mishmis in 1854. Mr. Needham, the Politiel 
Officer at Sadiya, nearly reached Rima in 1887, but found the forest hummiy 
with arrows and bullets, and decided to return. His successor, Mr. Williams, 
in 1911 penetrated some distance up the valley. Later in the same year he ws 
murdered by Abors. I intended to have a look at the Mishmis and see whether 
they would take me through their country or not. The first night I camped, the 
Tibetans ran away and left me with the Mishmis. I had nothing to do butp 
on. With great difficulty I got through to Assam. 

The PrEsIDENT: I think you will agree with me that we have had an extreme] 
nice lecture. As you know, this is the opening of Mr. Kaulback’s career a1 
traveller and explorer, and he evidently is a man of great promise. I can handy 
imagine a neater lecture. His slides have been extraordinarily well arrange 
so as to fit in smoothly with his talk, and have run very excellently. As tobi 
travels, he made little of the privation from the food point of view, but it mst 
have been extremely severe at times, travelling and working strenuously wil 
nothing but rice to eat. I have been in the same position as regards a rice dit, 
and it did not seem even to get to curry. 

As to the results of his journey, Mr. Kaulback does not claim to have mat 
any great addition to the map, but he has surveyed the country which he wet! 
through, and we can be sure that Captain Kingdon Ward will have some mor 
tell when he returns. Meanwhile, I think we have been very fortunate in gettilg 
Mr. Kaulback to give his account of the part that he travelled with Capua 
Kingdon Ward. I ask you to express your appreciation of his lecture in the usu 
way. 
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HOMESTEADING IN NORTH-WEST CANADA: A paper read 
at the Afternoon Meeting of the Society on 15 January 1934, by 
CECILIA GOODENOUGH 


HOSE who have read Professor Trevelyan’s ‘History of England,’ pub- 
[2 some years ago, may recall his beautiful description of the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of the English woodland. As one reads on, it seems like a 
legend: it is almost impossible in this country to envisage a land where 
practically every acre of crop or garden has to be snatched from virgin wood- 
nd, And this is what Professor Trevelyan put before us—England under 
timber and swamp, peopled by a race who had to put forth every ounce of 
muscle and manhood they possessed in order to make themselves a livelihood 
and to lay the foundations of the England that we know to-day. 

And yet, those of us who know any one of the great Dominions realize that 
this work is still going on. Throughout the Empire there are areas where man 
is slowly breaking down the last strongholds of the backwoods and forcing 
them to yield up their wealth to his hand. And if you travel two days across 
Canada to Edmonton, change into a north-bound train, and go on another 
twenty-four hours you will reach Pouce Coupé, the “gateway to the block,” 
itis called. It forms the threshold to a tract of country 1co miles square, 
the Peace River Block, which has been opened up by the Dominion Govern- 
ment as homesteading land for Canadian farmers. Although the large majority 
ofsettlers only came in from 1927 onwards, the country’s history goes back to 
1805, when the Hudson’s Bay Company established a trading post on the 
banks of the Peace River below the site of the present settlement. The Indians 
brought furs to the post and traded there. A few white men hunted and trapped 
in the thick bush country. And a few more, caring little for difficulty or 
failure, set to work to cut themselves a home and a farm on the river flats on 
the level plateau above the Peace. But in 1927-28, following on drought and 
depression on the prairie, the country was surveyed and people flocked in from 
other parts of Canada and from the States. Each man had a quarter-section, 
or two if he were a returned soldier. The Government Survey divides the 
country into sections or squares 1 mile square. North and south there is a 
toad allowance running between each section; east and west it runs between 
every two sections. The section is quartered by the survey, so that every man 
can take up a piece of land half a mile square and containing 160 acres. 

The whole block is divided into two parts by the Peace River which runs 
roughly from west to east—other smaller rivers, running between high, steep 
banks, join the Peace at intervals and in their turn are joined by small creeks 
orcoolees. This means that the country is frequently cut up by deep ravines 
and river-beds, with rushing streams flowing down in springtime which often 
dry a8 summer turns to fall, leaving the gravel bed dry and easy to cross. All 
along the Peace, every few miles the banks fall away from the river, leaving 
fats, varying in size, which are cleared and used for farming country. Above 
the river banks, the land is fairly level, with an occasional rise and fall, but no 
high mountains until the Rockies are reached. Some of the plateau is open 
and ready for cultivation, grassy parkland covered with small scrub bush. 
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Some is thickly wooded with small poplar trees, or in places large spruy 
timber. And again there are large tracts of swamp or muskeg with smal 
willows in abundance. 

The climate is inclined to be extreme. In an ordinary year the land is unde 
snow for five or six months, with a temperature falling to 40° or eyea © 
below zero. The frost breaks in April or May and gives place to hot, fin 
weather followed by heavy rains in June, and more fine weather in July wi 
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The Peace River Block, Alberta 


August, bringing in its train the usual plagues of mosquitoes, flies, and hom 
flies of all kinds. 

The settlements north of the river, the part which I am considering tox 
are small. Our one town, Fort St. John, consists of two roads with sit 
stores and lumber houses, a flour mill and two churches, with a populace 
of 150-200 souls. The rest of the country is divided into school disttigs 
with a school and a store, and church according to its size. These settlemetl 
are not very imposing. Some years ago two friends of mine were driving alam 
when the woman, new to the country, said: “Oh, Ernest, how nice to wet 
good-sized farm at last.” “That’s not a farm,” said her husband, “that! 
Rolla!” 
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Settlers clearing a building site 


Photographs by Miss Monica Storrs 
Broadcasting alfalfa seed at the Halfway River 
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Settlers digging a dam or “scoop-out”’ for the main water supply 
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The settlers come from all over—some from other parts of Canada, some 
from the States, some from Europe. They are of almost every European race, 
and arrive from their former home driving a car or a covered wagon, pre- 

with wonderful courage and endurance to cut a home out of the bush. 
Some come with cattle, machinery, and household goods. Some sell every- 
thing, buy a second-hand car, and drive up to the Peace to make a new start. 

Imagine a man and his wife and three or four children arriving on their 
quater-section of land. In many cases it is largely covered with trees, so the 
frst job is “brushing” or clearing a sufficient space for a house and barns and 
: . While this is going on the family usually lives in a tent, and then may 

use the first trees that have been cut to put up a barn for the stock and a tem- 

porary house. ‘Then if the man has any stock, and he wishes to keep the cows 
nilking, he must fence part of his land to prevent them straying away into the 
bush. This means cutting more poles, setting fence posts, and making a pole 
fence, unless he has brought wire with him or has money to buy it. When he 
| has lived on the land for three years and done certain improvements up to 
thevalue set by the Government, the land is his and he gets a title. 
The houses in the country districts are mostly built of spruce logs. The 
man takes a team and sleigh or wagon to the bush, cuts his logs and hauls 
§ them to the site, and then gets his neighbours’ help in putting up the house. 
Itmay have a roof of poles and tar-paper or sods, or if the owner is wealthy, 
of wooden shingles, as on the steeples of our fourteenth-century churches. 
Thenext thing to face is the water problem. In winter this is easy, as there is a 
vast quantity of water all around to be had for the melting; but in summer 
other provision has to be made, so most of the settlers dig a dam or scoop-out 
in the fall: this fills with water in the spring and makes a pond where there is 
water for humans and animals alike. Many of us haul large blocks of ice from 
the river and store them in sawdust for summer drinking-water. In winter 
thestock drink from a hole kept open in the ice. This is not often as easy as it 
sounds, owing to the thickness of the ice. 

The next question which arises is what sort of crop the homestead is going 
to produce. Most of the settlers are looking forward to making this a grain- 
growing country, and most of the land which has been broken is seeded in 
oats and wheat. In good years the crops produced are excellent; the wheat 
from the experimental farm took seventh prize at the World Fair, but the 
climate makes the harvesting uncertain. Seed-time comes in May; and to 
ensure getting the wheat in before snow and frost spoil it, it should be harvested 
by the end of August. They use a hard spring wheat which ripens quickly, 
but even so, last summer most of it was green when on September 2 a heavy 
fill of snow, followed by 12° of frost, ruined the whole crop throughout the 
country. 

Oats do well, except when there is a drought, and then they are so low that 
the binder cannot grip them for binding into bundles. A certain amount of 
threshing goes on, but most of the oats are grown for feed and are stacked in 
bundles, and fed to the horses and cows, grain and straw together. A few 
farmers have begun to grow the alfalfa, which, being a quick-growing crop, 
'8 successful—occasionally men are seen broadcasting seed, as last summer 
at the Halfway river. 
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There is a little stock-farming, but those who attempt it are faced with, 
necessity of harvesting enough hay and grain to feed their herds forg 
months each year, which means much expense and labour. Also the fgg 


charges on beef and bacon almost prohibit the shipping of the meat at pag 


prices. In the summer there is often quantities of butter for sale, but nogaa 


market for it, and the danger of a feed shortage, such as faced the farmeni | 


year, tends to keep down the numbers of stock. A few people keep figs 


six sheep for their wool, but this is not general, and is considered gia 
revolutionary. A neighbour of ours keeps the only buffalo in the place, ipa 


for breeding, and runs with the herd. 

The mainstay of the homestead household is the garden, which provig im 
the family with 75 per cent. of its food, and if successfully and efficien) 
cultivated can also be a small source of gain. Gardens are put in at the end 
May and should be ready for harvesting in August or early September. Lay 
days, with sometimes twenty or twenty-two hours of sunlight, heavy nin, 
and quick-drying winds bring all garden stuff on quickly. It means const: 
and careful work to get a good crop, but some wonderful gardens are grom, 
especially down on the river flats. I have eaten water melon in Octobe 
grown on the flat and stored. It falls to the woman to make the househuli 
harvest; and during the summer and fall she must pack eggs, can chicka 


and meat, bottle vegetables and wild fruit, smoke and salt bacon and hang an 


hang it in the smokehouse, store roots in the cellar, and make sure that nota 
in her cellar will freeze, or the bottles will break and the roots will mam 
mid-winter the smokehouse or root cellar may be rather inaccessible. 

But one of the chief difficulties of the settlers in the disposal of any hala 
they may gather in is connected with transportation and distribution anda 
able markets. Roads in a pioneering district are not all that they mighty 
The road allowance is made, and cut out to a width of 6 feet, with moun” 
earth thrown up every half mile to mark the quarter-section limits. Thai 
the land is taken up, the road will be cut out to a sufficient width to alam 
team and wagon to pass down it. Stumps must be grubbed and the grail 
made sufficiently level for the horses and wagon to travel without upselilif 
Then perhaps the cutting meets a swamp; then to allow horses to pass ov, 
trees must be cut down and the trunks thrown side by side across the road 
form a corduroy over which traffic can pass, except in the heavy rains wht 
the poles float off and leave a lake strewn with driftwood. 

In the outlying parts, such as the road to Hudson Hope and beyond, pat 
trains are still used owing to the rough roads and the need of fording creth 
and rivers. In the fall the horses can ford on foot. But in spring and eal 
summer all packs have to be taken off while the horses swim behind anda 
caught and repacked when they reach the other side. It is slow work. 

In winter travelling is by sleigh or on horseback. Some of the traps 
going north use dog teams for taking up their stores. They travel fasta 
with much endurance, although nearly all horses are terrified of them. 8 § 
told that a man at Fort Resolution wished always to travel fast on a cleat reat. 
So he took six wolf cubs and broke them to harness. They became so fiat 


that in time he was well known, and when any other teamsters saw lia - 
approaching they would pull off the road, leaving it clear for him. In nt 
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winter it is possible to cross the rivers on the ice, and all stores and mails are 
brought up from the end of steel at Dawson Creek by sleighs each drawn by 
twoorfour horses. But in spring and fall the settlers are cut off by the ice-pans 

‘tino down the Peace which make it impossible to put the ferry into the 
siver; while, after the break-up in the spring and the first jam of the ice in the 
Gilitis not safe to cross on the ice. This may last from one to four weeks. 

In the summer freight goes up and down the Peace by boat. In the days 
before the railway was built it was the best outlet that the country had. But 
itis swift and full of currents, and the gravel bars shift with such rapidity that 
itis dangerous for any but small motor boats. During the last two or three 
years these gravel bars on the upper reaches of the Peace have been the field 
forgold-washing during the summer months. From May to September groups 
ofmen are encamped along the river bank, in twos and threes, using a primitive 
gold-washing machine or “grizzly” to sift the gold-dust from the gravel deposits 
on the river-bed. When we passed down the river-side trail last summer one 
man had done very well, but the rest had only just made a living. It is slow 
work, as all the digging and washing is done by hand and the deposits are very 
small and dusty. The gold is shipped out to the Government authorities and 
is bought by them at the standard rate. 

In winter many of the farmers leave their homesteads and turn to trapping 
in the outlying parts of the country. They buy a licence to trap over long 
tracts of country 100 to 200 miles long and a few miles wide. Each man has a 
succession of cabins built along his line, and he passes up and down between 
them watching and setting the traps and collecting the fur. The trap-lines run 
through the bush along the upper reaches of the Peace and the Halfway rivers 
and out in the northern country towards Fort Nelson and Bear Lake. Occa- 
sionally there are conflicts with the Indians who make their living by hunting 
and who hunt at will across the white men’s trap-lines. As the settlements 
develop the Indians are gradually being pressed farther and farther north and 
west. They have a reserve in the Montaney area, but as it is in the centre of 
the farming country, it is quite bare of game and therefore useless to the 
Indians who have no idea of planting or farming land. Little by little the 
Indian encampments are retreating into the bush country beyond the white 
settlements, where the framework of their tepees and occasionally the high 
gallows-like structure of their burial places may be seen in the clearings beside 
the old Indian trails. 

The life of the settlers at present is one of hardship and difficulty. They 
face the development of a new country, often without capital, machinery, or 


lee *°ck, having come from one of the dried-out areas on the prairie. At present 
@ theres little or no profit to be made on the farms which can be used to improve 


the holdings or to provide clothes or other necessities for the families. This 
applies more directly to the new settlers than to those who have been in the 
country for some years. These last, either through greater efficiency or longer 
Stablishment or both, are better able to make something out of their land. 
The new settler, coming into the country without means, finds it difficult in 

Yeats of depression and poor crops to make a start in a new country. 
Although a few families are living two or three miles from their nearest 
the majority have neighbours within a mile or two, on the adjoining 


| 
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or cornering quarter-section. The children often have long distances tg 
to school, over roads which may be swampy or muddy in summer, or hej 
drifted with snow in the winter, and they show great courage and Persisten 
in getting to school, walking, driving, or on horseback. There is a high sch 
corresponding to our secondary schools, in Fort St. John, where childre 
can attend, after attaining to a certain standard of proficiency, but this me 
that they must leave their homes, and board near to the school, or else for: 
their chance of higher education. 

All freighting is done now to the railroad at Dawson. There are two oth, 
potential outlets: across the Pine and down the old Dunvegen trail to Fairviey 
and through the Peace Pass to the coast. But so far no move has been made 
show which, if any, of these is going to provide the Peace River settlers wid 
an outlet and a market. 

I have, I hope, said enough to show you that this is a place where men aj 
women are trying to build up homes for themselves and their children undg 
circumstances of difficulty and even sometimes of hardship and often ds 
appointment. It takes everything they have to offer, and they bring to i 
persistence and determination which should win the admiration and resp 
of every one who cares about the conquest of the world by human endeayow 
and continued courage. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (Major-General Sir Percy Cox) said: My 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, the lady who is about to read us a paper thi 


afternoon, Miss Cecilia Goodenough, deserves a special welcome from all of s 
here as her father’s daughter ; in that capacity also she ought to feel the morez 
home in this hall! She is going to read us a paper on ‘“‘Homesteading in North 
West Canada.” We here are geographers. When I was a boy geography tom 
meant finding counties or placing countries in their relative positions on th 
map, and I was, of course, interested in exploration, particularly, I remember, 
African exploration, which appealed greatly to the boys of my generation. The 
rest of my geography I learned mainly by collecting foreign stamps. That was 
all right so far as it went, but we have got very much beyond that. Geography 
is now recognized as a science, and forms an important factor in our education 
system. There are, as you know, Chairs of Geography at the Universities, and 
undergraduates go in for degrees in geography. Altogether, the subject possesses 
quite a different value from what it did in my time. 

It now has innumerable aspects. We have, for example, historical geography 
and political geography. If, for example, we were to make a study of the histor 
of Europe during the last 150 years we should find what an extraordinary amount 
of interesting change has taken place in the sphere of political geography during 
that period. But the geography we are dealing with this afternoon is what w 
call Human Geography. Human geography, in simple words, is the way 
which the human species reacts to its environment. It does so in many different 
ways. As we know, environment makes habits and outlook ; environment creates 
different arts in different spheres. Miss Goodenough this afternoon is going 
give us, as it were, the career of a family in North-West Canada, in the region of 
the Peace River. She has been out there for two and a half years on piontt 
missionary enterprise, and has come back, I am sure, with a greatly enlarged 
vision of life in general and with very interesting experiences from the pointd 
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view of human geography. Her paper is all too short, but I hope it will elicit 
questions on different aspects of the life of the people among whom she has lived. 


Miss Goodenough then read the paper printed above, and a discussion followed. 

The PresIDENT: The High Commissioner for Canada cannot be present this 
afternoon, to his regret, but a member of his staff, Lieut.-Col. G. P. Vanier, is 
here to represent him, and I will ask him to say a few words to us. 

Lieut.-Col. G. P. VaANrER: Mr. President, the High Commissioner has asked 
me to bring a message of regret that he is not able to be present this afternoon. 
Unfortunately he has been ill for some time, for six or seven weeks now, and he 
has not resumed his public engagements as yet. It would have given him the 
greatest satisfaction to hear this most instructive and inspiring lecture ; I listened 
to Miss Goodenough with feelings of deep admiration and of humiliation. My 
admiration is for the work that is being done in that country that has such a 
beautiful name, for the life of struggle which the homesteaders there are leading 
indoing their utmost to develop the northern regions of Canada. My humiliation 
is due to the fact that I do not know this part of my own country: however, in 
listening to Miss Goodenough I resolved that I would see it before very long. 

Miss Goodenough has spoken to us about the country, about the struggles 
and hardships, but she has not spoken to us about the most important thing of 
all, namely herself. With characteristic modesty she has referred to everybody 
else, but I happen to know the admirable work which she is doing there, and I 
wish to pay a public tribute to it. She has spoken of the pioneers: the pioneers 
areimportant, but the pioneers without the missionaries, without those who have 
the missionary spirit, cannot do any real or lasting good. 

Miss Goodenough and her companions have brought into this remote part 
of Canada the spirit of the apostle and of the Good Samaritan, and you can 
imagine when looking at some of the photographs she has shown us what possi- 
bilities there are for work and for help of this kind. Magnificent work is being 
done in that part of Canada by these missionaries, to whose gentle hands the 
settlers owe so much in the way of comfort; but the settlers are not alone in their 
gratitude: the'Government of the Dominion and the Governments of the 
Provinces understand the debt they owe to these gentlewomen who bring to 
those rough lands the beauty of their ideals and the strength of their courage, 
and who kindle in the hearts of the homesteaders the faith and hope that are so 
essential to happiness in success. 

It gives me great pleasure to say in the name of all present how extremely 
grateful we are to Miss Goodenough for her address, so full of interest and of 
inspiration, 

Professor TayLor: I am very glad to add my thanks to Miss Goodenough for 
this vivid and illuminating address, and also to congratulate her on the courage 
and hardihood which we realize she must have shown ‘in such a difficult and 
heart-breaking country. The whole question of pioneer settlement is very 
important just now, and it is of interest to compare the individualistic settlement 
in the Peace River region with the planned group settlement which is going on 
in pioneer land in Argentina. Time only, of course, will show which method— 
the individualistic method or the group method—is the more successful. 

A very important thing we have learned this afternoon—or, perhaps, it is not 
tue to say that those present have learned it, but they have been reminded of it— 
is the different scale of values that obtains in a new country like that of the Peace 

ver as compared with the scale of values among ourselves. We did, of course, 
smile at the idea of 1 50 people making a large and important settlement, but such - 


indeed it is in this sparsely peopled country. I am reminded of a visit I paid to 
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Edmonton in 1925. I went there with the British Association. The citizens af 
Edmonton came out to show us all that they deemed most important, and th 
thing they were most proud of was a bridge across the Saskatchewan River, 0) 
course, we had seen thousands of bridges, but this did indeed represent a great 
sacrifice on their part, and was all-important to them in connecting the tm 
banks of the river. They also told us with pride that one could motor for 4o mila 
out of Edmonton. Some of us were tactless enough to ask what one got to 4omile 
out; the only answer was, of course, that one just turned round and came bat 
again! 

This settlement on the Peace River is also interesting because it is a settlemer 
on a climatic fringe, and it will be very important to learn whether the Goven. 
ment has provided a careful network of meteorological stations and means ¢f 
supplying these people with the information they ought to have. Miss Good. 
enough has indicated the possibility of their extremely short growing seam 
being ruined from climatic causes, as has occasionally happened. The questin 
is whether this happens once in ten years or in fifty years. The probability ofi 
happening is of vital importance to the settlers, as they may see the whole of ther 
year’s work being wiped out by an adverse season. The Government shoul 
make sure that observations are carefully collected, and that the technical resuls 
of such observations are conveyed in a practical manner to the settlers themselves, 

There is another question I should like to ask Miss Goodenough, names 
whether among all the various newcomers in this district there is any rail 
difference between those who farm successfully and those who do not. I beliere 
that in the western parts of the United States, while many settlers went bankmup, 
those who succeeded were the Russians, who themselves had been accustomed 
to live on the margin of fertility in their own land. Is it those who have bea 
accustomed in the far north to a very short season who are the most successfil 
in this heart-breaking country ? 

Miss GoopENoucu: I am very sorry, but I do not think I can answer Profess 
Taylor’s last question—at any rate I shall have to think about it and to countup, 
There are such a lot of people who have not been living in the country more thm 
four or five years, that it is difficult to say who is succeeding or going to succeed, 
and who is not. 

The PREsIDENT: I am sure we should like to hear a few words from Sir Willian 
Goodenough. 

Admiral Sir W1LL1aM GoopENnoucu: I am sure, Mr. President, that you wil 
allow me to say that it is with intense pleasure I have heard one whose clos 
friendship I have had since the moment of her birth speak on a subject the 
general principles of which I have often referred to—I mean the relation af 
geography to the human race—in the last three years. If I may venture tos 
a personal word, it is that it is with pride—pardonable, I hope, but pride—the 
I see the fifth generation of my family, from my great-grandfather onward, takimg 
an active part in the deliberations of the Society. ; 

I do not propose to follow the lecturer in the concrete matters about which 
‘she has spoken, except in one instance, which may be of passing interest, namely 
that the Peace River is so called because it, or rather, Peace Point, from whic 
the river takes it name, was the place where peace was made between two tribes 
of Indians, the Cree Indians and the Beaver Indians, after a considerable amoutt 
of warfare between them. If you care to look that up you will find it in a book 
entitled “The Place-names of Alberta and British Columbia,’ issued by 

Canadian Government. The book is in the Library. . 
“But what I would speak of for a moment is the increasing importance of having 
papers of this kind on the study of the habitable globe, not only from the pat 
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ofview of knowledge for its own sake but with a definite object. I do not suppose 
that there is a thinking man or woman who does not at some time or other say 
to himself or herself, ““What is going to happen to the surplus population (if one 
can call it so) of various countries?”’ So far as I may venture to differ from some 
great minds, I do not believe for a moment that the future happiness of the 
human race is bound up with the great reduction of the birth rate. That is a 
fyscinating subject, which I would be quite prepared to pursue, as to how the 
first beginning of definite reduction means the gradual disappearance of the 
human race; but it is not one which is suitable for discussion this afternoon. 
Thesubject that is pertinent is the solution of the problem of the surplus popula- 
tion, The solution, naturally, must be the discovery and the uncovering of the 
habitable globe, the finding of fresh places where the human race can live in 
happiness and security. It would be absurd, of course, to attempt to go into 
S details now, but, not to touch on Canada, we may take that vast tract of country 
of South America, where, if the human race is to hold its own, 200 million people 
might be settled. I have heard many place the figure as high as that. There is 
Australia, into which you could throw a handful of 10 million. Did you read 
Sir John Kirwan’s articles in The Times? I saw in the newspaper only the other 
day that a great underground water system has been discovered which may 
asist greatly in the populating of its vast areas. I merely put these forward as 
possibilities; if they are challenging statements all the better. Then there is 
this country we have heard about this afternoon, with its short growing season 
and the difficulties of transportation. That brings up the question as to the 
nature of the conditions under which the new communities such as those 
described are going to live. Are they going to become more independent or 
metely more interdependent? Are they going to be able to live on their own 
production, or must they have interchanges on a more and more complex 
system, until they get down to such things as, for example, taking a certain 
amount of pork from one country and giving them alcoholic liquor in exchange? 
[indicated earlier that I disagreed with those who argued for a reduction in 
the birth rate, but I do agree with one of those distinguished advocates recently 
when he said that what we require in life generally is more simplicity, and that is 
really what I for one believe will come about. People living in such new com- 
munities as I have spoken of will live lives of much greater simplicity, they will 
not be so interdependent with other countries, they will be more dependent 
on themselves. 

I shall be asked how people are to be moved to take possession of these new 
regions. But, believe me, there is nothing wild in such suggestions. We have 
seen quite seriously considered during only the last two or three days the question 
of moving some 30,000 men, women, and children from a country which you, 
Mr. President, know infinitely better than I do, that is, the centre of Asia, to the 
centre of South America. If that can be done as a political expedient I cannot 
see any reason why, with these masses of unemployed people, we should not be 
abletomove them. It is novel, of course, but it may not be any the less reasonable 
or possible on that account. 

Itseems to me it is our business—and here I am not referring to this Society, 
for we have already shown its sympathy in the matter by having lectures on 
human geography, and by providing a home here for one of the bodies which has 

‘Matter very much at heart—to extend research and investigation into the 
habitable globe. We see a great country in the east, a country whose methods 
we may disagree with or even dislike, year by year making immense strides in 
investigation, and it is up to us to do the same. 

» Sif, are some of the thoughts which have been stimulated by such a 
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lecture as we have heard this afternoon, a lecture to which I, and I hope man 
others, have listened with deep interest, and in my own case with some Parent 
pride. 

Professor C. B. Fawcett: It is one of the main bases of the knowledge whic 
we build up in our study of geography that we do endeavour to obtain, whenew, 
possible, first-hand attempts at the study of regions of the world not well knoy, 
to most of us. And we can congratulate ourselves this afternoon on hay 
heard a very clear account of a type of settlement of which most of us have hy 
only a slight and indirect knowledge. The account which has been giveny 
has been even more clear because it was not put in technical language. Notte 
I would say a word to deprecate the use of technical language. Techniql 
language has the advantage that the meaning of its terms is generally precise, | 
technical language is used carefully the descriptions of two regions in differ 
parts of the Earth can be taken as strictly comparable, whereas, if those sm 
regions are described in every-day language the same terms which are used: 
respect of both may differ slightly in their meaning. 

I think that there are two points which emerge from this paper. The sett 
ment is very recent, and Miss Goodenough has indicated the difficulty of getty 
goods into or out of these settlement areas. It follows that a good deal of tz 
pioneer farming must necessarily be subsistence farming. The attempt mu 
be made to obtain as far as possible in the district all the means on whichte 
people have to live. An indication of that was shown by the suggestion that som 
of the farmers have just a few sheep—not a flock—the intention being the sm 
as that of our own ancestors two or more centuries ago, and of the pioneenit 
the United States a hundred years ago, namely that they should shear theiron 
sheep, spin their own yarn, weave their own cloth, and make their own cloth 
and so be independent. I, at any rate, would be interested to know howis 
agriculture in this remote region takes the form of an attempt to raise as mud 
as possible of those things which will make the people independent of tr 
importation of goods from a great distance. Miss Goodenough mentioned, fr 
instance, the local supply of fencing material, and the high cost of getting 
barbed wire from a distance. 

The dependence of such an agricultural region on the selling of goods» 
other regions would be obviously very precarious. The settlers are on the oute 
fringe of the civilized world, with very great difficulty of access, and so theywi 
find it very unsafe indeed to be dependent on the sale of their products outwark 
The chief route outward from railhead takes them into an area which itt 
produces the same goods. It is true that if they go westward to the sea theres 
less direct competition, but the distance from the cities of the civilized worlds 
very much greater. And the outlet eastwards to Hudson Bay is not yet possibe 

The problem of making a living in such a region as that is intimately lint! 
up with the attempt to produce more and more the things they themselvesmt 
for subsistence. Without that it is difficult for some of us to see what possibilitis 
of success such an effort can have. The attempt to extend the area of agriculttt 
right to its northern limits, which is being made here, meets with great diffialy 
in the present day, as is illustrated by the fact that we have over the world st 
whole a surplus of agricultural products from the areas already under cultivation 
Most of these areas are already, not merely under cultivation, but subject ® 
increased productivity of the land owing to the applications of agricul 
science. Those applications of agricultural science have been, for our generat 
probably greater than the increased demand for the products which result fros 
the increase of population. Therefore the probability for the next few y# 
would seem to be a decrease in the amount of land to be cultivated rather tht 
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an increase. The chief competitor with these marginal areas is the scientific 

: ist who increases the amount of material which is got from good lands 

under cultivation in easily accessible areas. 

We have been hearing about a settlement in which there are people drawn 
from very different groups, some of them from Central Europe, though whether 
directly from Central Europe or from Central European parents who had pre- 
viously settled on the Canadian prairies I do not know. These people mingle 
with others from the United States and from the rest of Canada, and one may 
ask whether that mingling is taking place smoothly, without the development of 
antagonisms, or whether there is any appearance of reluctance to mingle freely, 
with the appearance of differences between groups of people of different origins, 
having to some extent different languages and different religious affiliations, 
though no serious differences of race. I congratulate the Society on this very 
clear account of the subject. 

Miss GoopENoucH: I should like to say in reply to Professor Fawcett that the 
settlers come either from colonies on the prairies or—in the case of a few—from 
the old countries of Europe. Occasionally one finds people who have come 
straight from their home country, but for the most part they have been on the 
prairie for one or two generations. ‘They seem to get along all right. We have a 
termin common use with regard to them, namely “‘Bohunk,” to represent those 
who have come from Central Europe. But it is not really a term of abuse. It is 
rather used in the sense in which some people over here talk about “Dutchmen” 
and “Dagoes.”” 

Lieut.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir MatrHEw NaTHAN: I have certainly no right to 
appear on this platform on this occasion. I have never been in Canada and I 
know little about agriculture, but I do want to add my tribute to that which has 
already been paid to a lecture full of interest, excellently illustrated, and per- 
fectly delivered. The main difficulty which this new settlement apparently has 
to meet is that of want of markets and of access. The learned professor who has 
just spoken has suggested alternative solutions to that difficulty, either that with 
agrowth of population may come new means of access to the outer world bringing 
new markets, or that with the growth of the population may come independent - 
provision of all the requirements of that population—first of all its requirements 
in raw material and afterwards in manufactured articles—so that it becomes 
self-contained. The first step in either direction will be the filling of these blocks. 
We do not know at present what proportion of blocks has been taken up, but 
some 40,000 would have been covered by the survey and probably, judging from 
thecountry as it has been shown to us, only about half that number will eventually 
be settled by agriculturalists. But 20,000 families on the land, with the town 
population they will require, will suffice for a people capable eventually of pro- 
viding for its own needs if it chooses to develop in that direction. The idea, we 
are told, at present is to grow corn like most of Canada, but this may be soon 
changed, and the tendency may presently well be towards mixed farming, the 
difficulty of maintaining stock being largely met by the success of that new 
experiment of growing alfalfa. 

Some of the pictures shown us this afternoon were very much like scenes I 
have come across in another part of the world where the conditions of pioneer 
settlement are somewhat different, though possibly equally or nearly as hard. I 
refer to subtropical Queensland. There the scrub or forest which has to be cut 
down is just as stiff, the growth of the first crops just as difficult, and the failures, 
I regret to say, are many. In the Dawson Valley, of which I am now thinking, 
the history of the settlement according to the farmers there had been generally 

this: that some one had got a block of Government land, had done his best, had 
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failed, and had been glad enough to sell out for a small sum to some one ey 
who would come along and try his luck with the advantage of the work that th 
first settler had put into it. This second settler often failed too, and it was onl 
the third who was able to make a reasonable living out of the place, At presen, 
there is scarcely enough experience on the Peace River to say what js going 
be the fortune of the settlers. We hope that they will come into a more Prosperoy 
condition. In the meantime we see that they are going through a very har 
struggle, especially with that terrible eight-months’ winter which must hey 
trying to all of them, but particularly to the women. But hard conditig, 
generally prevail in the farming world, and not only hard conditions, by 
probably harder work than in any other occupation. But the farmers and settle, 
have at any rate this consolation that farming, and particularly farming inang 
country, turns out the best human stock. 

The PrEsIDENT: The hour is iate, and therefore I think the discussion my 
close. As to Miss Goodenough’s paper, the word “inspiring” which op 
speaker has used expresses just how I feel with regard to it. It has been inspirit 
and of extraordinary interest to watch the way of life of these settlers. Ths 
deserve our great admiration, I think, for the way they have gone to work, Ve 
can only hope that it will not take them so long as, apparently, it has taken th 
settlers in Queensland, as Sir Matthew Nathan has said, to establish themselys 
on an income-earning basis. But it can only be a very gradual process, and inevi 
ably a tough one. 

I ask you to thank Miss Goodenough for taking the trouble to read this pape 
tous. We have had a very interesting afternoon, and some interesting problem 
have been suggested to us by the experts in the course of the discussion, I a 
you to thank Miss Goodenough for her appealing paper. 
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SURVEY IN JOHORE 


CAPTAIN H. BAGOT, R.£. 


NMay 1933 an inch-to-the-mile topographical map of part of the State of 
Eaee was completed by a Colonial Survey Section, Royal Engineers, 
which had been working in Johore for ten years; I was fortunate enough to 
bea member of it during its last three years there. In 1927 a paper entitled 
“Johore in 1926” was read by Captain W. S. Kirby, R.£., who commanded the 
Section in its early days in Johore and began the survey which now covers all 
southern, eastern, and central Johore in twenty-five quarter-degree sheets. 
The printing and publishing were carried out at Kuala Lumpur by the 
Survey Department of the Federated Malay States. 

During our time in Johore we saw many changes, and considerable develop- 
ment in this southernmost part of the Malay Peninsula. Johore, which is one 
of the Unfederated Malay States, was for many years slow to develop, and 
much less progressive than other States. Only during the last thirty years or 
so has cultivation increased to any large extent, and now progress in every way 
issteady. The planting of rubber has been the main cause of prosperity, and 
rubber is still a most important product. Although the industry has suffered 
severely during the recent trade depression, new rubber estates have been 
opened up, and many extensions made to old estates in the last few years. The 
cultivation of oil palms has been begun, and there are now five large oil-palm 
estates in central Johore. The tin mines in Johore, never very important, are 
nowonly partly working. The impoverished Chinese villages in the Jemaluang 
district in north-east Johore and the Tengkil valley in central Johore are a sad 
sight. Just before we left Johore I heard that an iron mine had been opened 
near the east coast. This will be the second iron mine in the State, as iron has 
forsome years been exported to Japan from a Japanese-owned mine near Batu 
Pahat on the west coast. The cultivation of padi has long been neglected in 

Johore, but small areas are now under cultivation, and probably many of 
the low-lying swampy districts will be cleared of jungle and used for this 
purpose. 

Considerable improvements and extensions to the roads in Johore are taking 
place. The excellent main road from Singapore to Kuala Lumpur and the 
north runs through central Johore, and then along the west coast to Malacca, 
with river crossings at Batu Pahat and Muar by ferries, which can now be 
avoided by two new roads. One from Ayer Hitam in central Johore goes direct 
to Muar, crossing the Batu Pahat river by a new bridge at Parit Sulan. The 
other avoids both Batu Pahat and Muar, running due north from Ayer Hitam 
toLabis,and connecting with the roads in northern Johore and Negri Sembilan. 
The road running east and west from Kluang to Mersing has been widened 
andmetalled. Until recently it had only a laterite surface. The road connecting 
Batu Pahat to Pontian has now been completed and is being extended farther 
south, Another new road, at present under construction, will connect Mersing 
inthe north-east with Kota Tinggi on the Johore river in the south. This road 
will run through 30 miles of virgin jungle, and doubtless development in 
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eastern Johore will follow its completion. River transport has always been; 
main means of communication, principally on the Johore, Muar, Batu Paby 
and Endau rivers. 

The area of Johore is roughly about equal to that of Wales. Less thanom, 
third is under cultivation, the remainder being jungle-covered undulaty 
land, with small patches of secondary jungle and some large areas of junge 
swamp. The topographical survey of southern and eastern Johore was gp, 
pleted in 1929, approximately an area of 2600 square miles. Owing to the prea 
interest taken in this work by His Highness the Sultan, the survey was cm, 
tinued, and an additional area of about 2000 square miles in central and westen 
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Johore was mapped, all cost of the work in this area being borne by the Govert- 
ment of Johore. All my work was in this area, the most interesting part beim 
the triangulation of central Johore, which is jungle covered, except the lag 
rubber and oil-palm estates near the railway, and the small isolated patchesd 
cultivation on the Kluang-Mersing road. It is almost unknown county, 
although its centre is only between 60 and 70 miles from Singapore. Sut 
veyors, Forestry Department men, rare big-game hunters, and Chinese ti 
prospectors are the only people who have explored it. There are a very few 
Sakai in the northern part and some Jakuns in the south living in small river 
side villages, but they are not like the true Sakai tribes that are found farther 
north in Malaya. 


This area of jungle can be divided roughly into three parts: the northemis 
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mainly jungle swamp with two good navigable rivers, the Endau and its 
tributary the Sembrong. The central part is good jungle country, hilly, and in 
iaces mountainous. The hills are ideal for survey work; they are in small 
ups and there are no definite ranges. The highest is Gunong Blumut, a 
jttle more than 3300 feet above sea-level, and in the Blumut group there are 
gveral other peaks between 2000 feet and 3000 feet high. There are eight or 
sine other smaller groups with peaks up to 2000 feet high, and many smaller 
isolated hills between 500 feet and 800 feet high. Between these small hills 
there are low swampy valleys only about 100 feet above sea-level. Part of this 
country is being retained as a forest reserve. The southern part is mainly good 
jungle country with small patches of secondary jungle, where about forty 
years ago gambier was cultivated. In this part there are also several useful 
small isolated hills, and on its eastern edge some larger hills, the highest being 
Gunong Muntahak, 2082 feet. In this area we had two small useful rivers, the 
Sayong and the Lenggui, tributaries of the Johore river. 

The jungle is of the typical equatorial type. In the low-lying parts it is very 
dense, with trees over 150 feet high, many buttressed, and with an almost 
impenetrable undergrowth of small trees, creepers, ferns, and palms. The 
trees are generally covered with creepers and rotans and progress can be made 
only with a good deal of cutting. The hills are jungle-covered to their summits 
with occasional granite outcrops. In the higher country the trees are smaller 
and the undergrowth less dense, and movement, except in steep places, is 
much simpler, although cutting one’s way is generally necessary everywhere. 
There are no paths of any sort in this jungle. Whenever possible we followed 
game tracks along ridges, or walked in the beds of streams, but even then some 
cutting was needed. There are many swiftly flowing streams in the hilly 
country; they have sandy beds and are delightfully cool to walk in and often 
unintentionally to swim in. 

The triangulation of central Johore was slow but easy work. We started 
fom primary points of the Federated Malay States Survey about 25 miles 
apart, and thus avoided the tedious work of measuring a base. From these 
points we built a framework of secondary points 5 to 7 miles apart, and from 
them completed a close network of minor points over the whole area. We first 
cleared the jungle from easily reached hills near the Kluang—Mersing road, 
and also cleared the secondary jungle from the primary points. Old beacons 
were repaired and recovered, and new beacons erected on our hills. From 
these we obtained a good idea of the useful hills and their approximate co- 
f ordinates. To hills that could be identified it was possible to send parties of 
coolies in advance to clear away the jungle and erect the trigonometrical 
stations, but this was generally not possible, and before deciding on the site 
fora station we had to cut our way on a compass bearing, and try to find the 
desired hill. When it was reached it was difficult to decide on its suitability. 
Toclear the hill-top might be a waste of money and valuable time. At first, 
t0 geta good field of view I tried climbing trees, but achieved very little other 
than hornet and wasp stings, ant bites, and the loss of a good deal of skin. 
Many of our coolies, who were Dyaks, could climb like monkeys; running up 
the smaller trees and swarming up the creepers hanging from large trees. I 
tned climbing creepers, but had to give it up: 100 feet being my limit; so I 
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trained an intelligent Dyak coolie to act as eyes for me. With a Prisma 
compass, rough estimates of distances, and a good deal of shouting and excip, 
ment he could give me quite a fair idea of the surrounding country, genenh 
sufficient to decide on the suitability of the hill. By compass bearings fron, 
tree-top we could often make a rough resection and discover our position, Vey 
often the tallest trees, and the only ones of any use, were devoid of creepeg 
and their lowest branches 100 feet from the ground. In these cases a Dpj 
would climb a small tree to the top, swing it, and catch hold of a larger ty 
tying them together; climb to the top of this tree, throw a length of mit, 
round a still larger tree, and tie these trees together. He would continueli 
this in mid-air until he reached the tallest tree and could give me the requir 
information. 

Clearing the hill-tops was a job in which the Dyaks revelled. They woul 
build a platform of poles against the largest trees, about 12 feet high or when 
the buttresses ended, and two men at a time would cut notches with th; 
bliongs, a kind of felling-axe. Meanwhile other trees farther down the hills 
would be notched. The large trees would be so felled that they fell downty 
hill, bringing all the previously notched trees with them and many smallong 
helped by the creepers which were naturally festooned from tree to tree, Tr 
fall of a big tree was greeted with shouts from all the coolies. We had very fer 
accidents while felling, but unluckily one coolie was killed by a falling tre 
Sometimes we only cleared avenues for lines of sight, but in the case of d 
steep hills the top was completely cleared and an excellent all-round vie 
obtained. 

Climbing many of these hills was not too easy. Where felling had occumd 
it was a question of climbing along trunks and branches, and on steep slops 
pulling ourselves up by means of creepers tied from tree to tree. As soos 
the clearing was completed a trigonometrical beacon was built. These wer 
pyramids, about 20 feet high, built of poles and partly covered with whit 
cloth with a basket of brushwood at the apex. A good party of Dyaks coil 
build one in an hour. For many of our minor points we built small cloth 
covered beacons, about 7 feet high, on the tops of large trees. These wer 
made on the ground, pulled up to the tree-top with rotan ropes, and lashed 
with rotan or nailed to the highest branches. They were surprisingly easy» 
see and could be observed with a theodolite from stations several miles away. 

The main difficulty about the trigonometrical observations for this triang 
lation was the uncertainty of the weather, days of good visibility being mr. 
The early morning was the ideal time for horizontal observations, but on mt 
days a sea of cloud obscured all the hill-tops. This was always a beautiful sigh 
but a most exasperating one, especially when I had got up at half-past fourai 
climbed some 2000 feet to get good light. After I had waited impatiently is 
some hours, the clouds would disperse about eight or nine o’clock, only tole 
followed at about ten by a heat haze. Sometimes the clouds would remain 
the higher hills for several days. In the early summer a heat haze might li 


for several weeks, rendering any accurate work impossible. We often halt fi 
short period of good visibility in the late afternoon, just time for two or tht f 


rounds of angles, but the difficulty of getting back to camp in the dark ws 
generally sufficient to stop evening work. Rain was a daily occurrence dunt 
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most of the year, but hampered our work seriously only for a few weeks in 
January. The north-east monsoon blows from November to April and brings 
a good deal of rain, but between storms visibility is excellent. 

‘As soon as part of the triangulation was completed and the necessary com- 

tations made, we carried on with the detail work, which entailed a large 
amount of cutting. It was slow work but quite straightforward. All trigono- 
metrical points were connected by traverses, and further detail obtained 
from minor traverses, following ridges and streams whenever possible. The 
Section employed no native surveyors, computers, or draughtsmen. The 
triangulation, computations, and part of the detail work were done by officers, 
and the remainder of the detail work by junior non-commissioned officers. 
Each non-commissioned officer was given an area to complete; for this area 
he did all the field work, calculations, tracings, and drawings. 

The transport of survey stores, tinned food for ourselves and rice for the 
coolies, was always a difficulty, although the distances were small. We used 
the rivers as much as possible, but most of the smaller rivers were blocked by 
fallen trees and matted undergrowth brought down by floods. Rivers which 
we used frequently were kept cleared. Near the mouths of the rivers we were 
able to hire launches and sampans, but generally we had to make our own 
dug-out canoes. In each large party of Dyaks there were always one or two 
experts at this work, and a party of twenty could make three good dug-outs, 
about 18 feet long, in ten days. A tree of a suitable size was felled, and with 
their bliongs and parangs they stripped off the bark, cut away about a quarter 
of the tree, and roughly shaped and hollowed the remainder. They next lit a 
fire inside and out and chopped away the charred part. While the wood was 
still warm and soft they opened it out by means of a rough framework lashed 
together with rotan, and stretched it to a better shape. Further shaping and 
paring then took place, some special small axes of their own design being used. 
The thickness was decided by drilling holes and using small pegs as gauges. 
With a few cross-braces, a single rough plank along each side to raise the free- 
board, and some caulking, a workmanlike and really graceful boat was ready 
forlaunching. Our Dyaks used a few nails, but otherwise everything, including 
thematerial for caulking, was found in the jungle. The larger boats had cabins 
roofed with leaves. Some were painted with the most startling designs and 
had figureheads and charms. In the deeper rivers we used an outboard motor 
and paddles, but in the shallower and more swiftly flowing streams poles were 
used, or the crew jumped overboard and pushed. By tying together two to 
fivesampans we made excellent rafts to use in time of floods, and for transport- 
ing large quantities of rice and camp equipment. 

No pack animals of any sort could be used, and away from the rivers all 
stores had to be carried by coolies. The Dyak carries all loads on his back in a 
basket made of split rotan with shoulder straps and a brow-band of beaten 
bark. A good coolie can easily carry a load of 100 lb. several miles a day through 
Jungle and swamp. Paths for the supply of stores had to be cut: quite easy in 
good jungle but slow work in swamp, as it meant laying a narrow footway of 

trees, and generally a handrail was needed owing to the slipperiness of 
the logs, Our bridges were single trees with sometimes a handrail, or a very 
and unorthodox trestle bridge. One bridge of several weak-looking 
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arches withstood floods for a year, although it was technically all Wrong, Ay 
our bridges were frequently 3 or 4 feet under water after heavy rain OF durin 
floods, crossing them was not always easy. 

On the edge of the jungle we were sometimes lucky enough to get the lon 
of a temporary bungalow on a rubber estate as headquarters. For sey) 
months we had a riverside house built by Dyaks, of logs, roofed and yall 
with leaves. This was a delightful place, but had to be abandoned when, 
north-east monsoon and its heavy rains arrived ; the river rose 30 feet inthe 
days and the floods reached the roof. In the jungle we normally lived inten 
and in spite of mosquitoes, sandflies, ants, and other unpleasant insects, mab 
ourselves fairly comfortable. Occasionally leaf shelters were all we had fy; 
night or two. Our Dyaks were experts at building camps. A party of adam 
could in two hours clear a site and have the tent up, built on a raised platfom 
of logs with a floor of strips of bark, with tables and chairs of logs, bark, aj 
rotan, and an excellent bathhouse of leaves. If the nearest stream weregyi 
and the camp to be used for any length of time, they made a bathing pool, 

Camp life in Johore, except during heavy rains, was enjoyable as longs 
one was working in hilly country, a great asset being the excellent supply 
good water. Most of the streams had beds of rock and sand, and the wate, 
except in swampy districts, could be drunk with safety without boilinge 
filtering. Even on hill-tops there was no need to be thirsty, as certain creepen 
contain water that is quite drinkable: about 3 feet of creeper, pointed and heli 
up to drain, will produce a glass of clear water. 

In this part of Johore elephants, rhinoceros, and seladang are becomin 
scarce; there are some black panthers and small bears and tigers are plentifi 
For weeks on end however we saw nothing, although fresh tracks could k 
seen daily, and noises, alarming at first, disturbed us at night. It was de 
appointing that with the exception of wild pigs and various birds we gotm 
good shooting. Various kinds of deer, including the little pelandok or mous. 
deer, were frequently seen but could not be shot as they are preserved, Tk 
only time that wild animals caused us any inconvenience was in the autum 
of 1931. Part of the Section was then working on the edge of the junglene 
the railway, and the Dyaks got alarmed about the number of man-eating tigs 
in the district. About thirty rubber estate coolies were taken by tigers, butwe 
lost none, although one Dyak was badly mauled before his friends were dk 
to kill the man-eater. Our only troubles were the daily leech bites, occasiond 
hornet, wasp, and centipede stings, and a few cases of snake bite. We hada 
good deal of sickness to contend with, especially among the coolies; malau 
most of the time, beri-beri occasionally, various septic sores caused by damp 
ground and thorny creepers, and some cases of poisoning due to contact wil 
ringgas trees. 

Throughout our time in Johore the Section employed Dyak labour, at tim 
as many as two hundred. I have referred to Dyaks as coolies, but wrongly,® 
the Dyak is too intelligent and too much of an individual to be considered: 
coolie. At first they worked under the supervision of Malay headmen, bi! 
gradually we replaced all the Malays with Dyak headmen, and found theta 
all-Dyak labour force was much more satisfactory, easier to feed and hantl, 
and more economical. During my time with the Section, most of the men wet 
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from the villages on the Katibas, Balleh, and Saribas rivers in 
cuawak, recruited for us by the District Officer at Sibu, of course with per- 
jission of the Sarawak Government, in parties of about twenty. Each party 
ame from one house, and we found the best results were obtained by keeping 
rhemtogether and making them work as independent gangs. We also employed 
Dvaks from the districts near Simmangang, but found them rather trouble- 
ome, They had a little education and were most intelligent, but inclined to 
belay, argumentative, and not amenable to discipline. The best we had were 
; party from Dutch Borneo, who had come over from Pontianak to look for 
work, With very few exceptions the Dyaks were very hardworking, strictly 
truthful, honest, and really intelligent. They were always happy, and were 
content with any kind of work. In a very few weeks some of them became 
realy useful to us, learnt to use a prismatic compass, to measure with a chain 
ortape, and to take a genuine interest in our work. Being jungle people they 
ida wonderful sense of direction and a good idea of distances—invaluable to 
win central Johore. They were at their best and happiest when allowed to 
taveaday’s hunting. They did not bring their blowpipes to Johore, but used 
pears and our shot-guns. Sometimes, after a successful day, they were too 
happy, and would sing all night. 

Sea Dyaks are a sturdy race, small, slightly built, but of excellent physique 
and great endurance. They wear their hair long with a fringe in front, and take 
apreat pride in it. They are tattoed on the shoulders, necks, backs, and legs, 
and sometimes on the hands and fingers. The finger tattooing was rare among 
our Dyaks, and I understood that it was a privileged ornamentation, confined 
only to those who had been successful head-hunters. Their normal off-duty 
dress consisted of a sirat (a sort of loin cloth) about 1 yard wide and 6 yards 
long, wound round the waists several times with the ends hanging down in 
front and behind. They loved ornaments and often wore several bracelets 
adnecklaces. They are most amusing people to deal with, but expect a good 
deal of individual attention, are full of curiosity, and have a thirst for know- 
edge, In the evening, after work, parties of curious Dyaks would come to 
our tents, examine everything, and ask endless questions. They were easy 
people to feed; we supplied them with rice and small quantities of sugar, 
onions, and dried peas, which they supplemented with jungle plants and 
fruits, honey, fish, turtles, and any animals or birds they could trap or shoot. 
Inthe hills they often spent their weekly holiday Tuba fishing, which is done 
by pounding the poisonous Tuba root, pouring the juice into a stream, and 
collecting the stupefied fish farther downstream. It is not a sporting way to 
ish, but really is good fun when the fish are only partly poisoned and are hard 
tocatch in hands or net and harder still to spear. 

Towards the end of our time in Johore we were working mainly in opened- 
ip country, and I am afraid this contact with civilization caused the Dyaks to 
deteriorate, Their dress at this time became rather eccentric, and as they 
insisted always on carrying their parangs in the villages, they at first caused 
‘urprise and some alarm among the Chinese shopkeepers. One evening I met 
two of the headmen in the main street of a small town. Their walking-out 
dress consisted of football boots, puttees, khaki shorts, red-and-yellow striped 


= bracelets and silver necklaces held at arm’s length. 
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We always found them most obedient, and we managed to avoid afty trouhj 
with the Malays and Chinese. On one occasion a Dyak had his change sla 
in a shop by a Malay. Instead of attacking the thief, he returned to camp " 
ask for permission to kill him. He was persuaded to give up this ides hy 
returned later for permission to “‘half-kill” the Malay, explaining that. 
he had half-killed him he would hide in the jungle and the police would 
be able to find him. Meanwhile, the thief had disappeared. On angie 
occasion a Dyak was killed in a lorry accident, caused by a bad Malayidtiy, 
His friends came and asked my permission to kill the driver. I explained, 
impossibility, and after some thought they suggested: “Surely it would}, 
quite fair then to kill the driver’s child, as he has made the dead man’s fitls 
sonless, and it is right that he should be made sonless.” They thought I ry 
rather weak in forbidding it, and appealed to Major Peake, who was tty 
time in command of the Section. Much to their surprise his verdict agri 
with mine, so they quite contentedly set about preparations for the funen| 
Unluckily the local authorities insisted on a post mortem, which genuine 
upset the Dyaks, as it was contrary to their customs and traditions to ally 
the body to be “‘cut.” They were in great grief, and as I thought there migh 
be trouble I accepted their invitation to the funeral feast. Into the coffins 
all the dead man’s possessions, including his sleeping mat, parang, and bliow, 
gifts of money from his nearest relatives and from myself. Normally Dy 
dig a shallow grave, as they have a superstition that they must not stepiinte: 
grave; but in this case a deep grave was necessary, and they asked for Chine 
coolies to do the digging. They killed a chicken over the grave and then pat 
cooked it and gaily ate it by the graveside in the most callous manner, altho 
a few minutes before they had been weeping. 

Many of the Dyaks worked for us for two or three years, and during ta 
time saved about three hundred Straits’ dollars, and were able to retumw 
Sarawak, men of wealth. Their first purchases were always gongs (whit 
cost about forty dollars), leather suitcases, football boots, and gold signetring, 
Some of the richest men bought Chinese babies to take back to Sarawak, al 
one brave man bought a Sakai wife ; but this practice we promptly stopped. 

When our field work was finished two of us were able to visit Sarawak whi 
repatriating the Dyaks. Captain Wansbrough-Jones visited Dyak houss 
near Sibu, from which many of our men had come, and there he was fete 
and was able to get several photographs. In one house he saw postcards 
the Sultan and the Crown Prince of Johore, and photographs of the varios 
commanding officers of the Section hung in a place of honour, flanked 
baskets of the dried heads of enemies, which, we must assume, were anciet! 
family treasures, as head-hunting has been stopped by the Sarawak Gove 
ment. I took part in a feast at a Land Dyak house, a most embarrassing afi, 
as the food was far from inviting, and the chiefs insisted on giving me preset 
of live chickens. Some of my head Sea Dyaks had taken me there, but thy 
were most particular to point out frequently that these Land Dyaks wer! 
vastly inferior race. 

The work during our last year in Johore was mainly in an entirely differs 
type of country from that we had previously surveyed. Part of the Section 
in the district near the railway in central Johore which is composed of larg. 
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The mound of Kalar Dasht 


Rudbarak, the first village after the opening out of the Sardabrud valley int 
the plain of Kalar Dasht 
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nibber and oil-palm estates, small Chinese estates and gardens, and patches 
of jungle and secondary jungle. The remainder of the Section was employed 
onthe west coast. This coast of Johore is low-lying and mainly swampy, the 
foot contour generally being about 12 miles from the coast. Along the 
coast there is a fringe of mangrove swamp about half a mile wide and inside 
shis a belt of cultivation, mainly native coconut palm plantations, from 3 to 
omiles wide. From the edge of cultivation to the main road there is jungle 
swamp and frequently flooded land. The cultivated part of this area is inter- 
seted with hundreds of small parits (canals for draining) and some large parits 
and a few rivers, navigable for sampans. It has a large Malay population, as 
well as several small Chinese towns and villages. 

Topographical work in both these districts, although frequently impeded 
| by floods, was simple and progressed rapidly. Owing to the absence of hills, 
| except near Batu Pahat, we had a certain amount of difficulty in fixing trigono- 

metrical points. Time did not allow any theodolite traverses, and the few 
points required were mainly resections and intersections from the western 
points of our central Johore triangulation scheme. In this area we were able 
tomake considerable use of aeroplane photographs of the coast and rivers, and 
also of the Revenue Survey work of the Johore Survey Department. 


THE SITE OF THE CITY OF KALAR IN KALAR DASHT 
FREYA STARK 


N travelling in the summer of 1932 on the borders of Gilan and 
Mazanderan, among the Elburz mountains which form the south 
Caspian watershed, I happened to spend a few days in the plain of Kalar Dasht. 
Iwas immediately struck here with a feeling of old and decayed prosperity. 
The houses are better built than in the surrounding region, with stucco 
decorations on their walls and fireplaces, with carved ceiling and balconies 
here and there, as if the whole place had once lived on a far grander scale than 
now. In the eastern part of the plain I saw the mound of Kaalar, still known by 
this name, and as I descended from it into the Chalus valley I came upon a 
number of ancient carved tombstones and traces of old habitations: these 
| indications and further research among books brought me to the conclusion 
that this must be the site of the mediaeval city of Kalar, hitherto not, as far as 
Iknow, exactly located. 

These cities of western Mazanderan are still very vaguely known, and the 
whole history of the region is fragmentary. It was inaccessible and inde- 
pendent, a stronghold of Zoroastrianism for centuries after the Islamic 
conquest, and later a refuge for any anti-governmental heresy. From the 
disconnected writing of its historians and of the geographers who give it a 
passing mention, one gathers the impression of turbulent feudalism character- 
istic of the mountains, of narrow loyalties and narrower treacheries, similar to 
those of most hill countries where the nature of the land divides men’s lives, 
and where the foreigner, kept out more easily, is more intensely and pro- 
tractedly hated. This hatred appears the ruling motive in the history of the 
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ion; Turk or Arab or Persian from the south, coming with authority to 
or with force to conquer, succeed or fail according to whether they are 
withoragainst the ruling chieftains of the hills. ‘The country of the Daylamites, 
yhose importance in early Islamic history is more and more coming to be 
recognized, formed part of this region. It was ever independent and savage. 
Professor Minorsky has shown how the Daylamite dynasty of the Buweihids 
fomed, as it were, a national Persian interlude between the Arab influences 
of Baghdad and the Turkish domination of the Seljuks. The Buweihids, in 
their brief but splendid passage, restored and kept alive a flame of Persian 
satiment which might otherwise have been submerged for ever ; their im- 
portance therefore is very great, and it was from this Daylamite mountain 
country of their origin that they drew their armies and the strength of their 
ule, In the region of Kalar, which borders on Daylam and which I am now 
considering, the proof of virtual independence is given by the fact that the 
same native family—the Padhusban—held authority there, with or without 
the assistance of Arab governors, from the end of the seventh to the end of 
the sixteenth century A.D., when Shah Abbas finally did away with them. 

Theactual site of Kalar is not mentioned by Mr. L’Estrange in his ‘Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate,’ or by Mr. Rabino in his ‘Mazanderan and Asterabad,’ 
which is the chief and invaluable modern authority for this country. The 
region however is given, deduced chiefly from Yaqut, who describes Kalar 
distinctly as being at one day’s march from Chalus on the coast ; two days from 
Ray (close to Tehran); three from Amul, which was the capital of the plain; . 
and one day from the country of the Daylamites. These authorities further 
agree in placing Kalar near the city of Ruyan, the capital of the mountain 
district, which Mr. Rabino locates at Shahre Kujur, just east of the Chalus 
valley. Yaqut further mentions the little town of Sa‘idabad as near Kalar. 

Apart therefore from my own observations on the spot, the location of Kalar 
depends on various points to be deduced from the old geographers and 
historians, ‘These points are: (a) the position of Chalus in regard to Kalar; 
(6) the position of Ruyan in regard to Kalar; (c) the position of Sa‘idabad in 
regard to Kalar; (d) the course of the road from Amul to the Daylam border, 
which linked up these various cities; (e) the line of the Daylamite border in 
regard to Kalar. I will take these points one by one. 
| (a) The district of Chalus, Jalus, or Shalus, at the mouth of the river of that 

name, appears to have adjoined that of Kalar, according to a passage in Ibn 
Isfandiyar’s ‘History of Tabaristan’ (p. 157 of E. G. Browne’s translation, 
which will be the version henceforth referred to). This passage mentions the 
fact that Muhammad b. Aws united Ruyan and Jalus, and placed his son in 
the latter place as governor of Falus and Kalar. The proximity of the three 
cities can be read between the lines in many other passages. 

() Ruyan is mentioned on p. 198 of the above history as lying on the route 
Amul-Kaji-Ray. Kaji, or Kajja, is mentioned by Mr. L’Estrange as being 
neat Chalus, and probably lay in the district now called Kech Restaq west of 
Natil Restaq and near the coast. The road from Amul, leaving the coast west 
of Kajja (Kech Restaq), probably followed the Nur Rud river inland to 
Ruyan, and was therefore described either as passing through Kajja (as above), 
or through Natil, as on p. 251, where King Ardashir sets out from Amul to 
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Ruyan but only gets as far on his way as Natil. This fits in with Mr, Rabiny, 
location of Ruyan at Shahre Kujur, with Ibn Isfandiyar’s description of, 
march of Hasan b. Zayd in November a.D. 864 from Kujur (Ruyan) to Nyj 
and Amul (p. 165), and with Abu-l Fida’s mention of Ruyan (also under, 
name of Shahristan) as standing on a pass 16 leagues from Kazvin. As farg 
I know no actual ruins have been identified, but it might be worth a travelle, 
while to examine that ‘famous and impregnable fortress of Rustamdgy 
which J. B. Fraser mentions as being tenantless and waste at three short 

from Amul, when he travelled there in 1822. He heard it described as “a high 
hill on the top of which there is a plain of four or five fursungs 40 to 50 miles 
circuit, only approachable by one path, so narrow that a single person migy 
defend it against a host, and only fit for foot passengers. It formerly om. 
tained plenty of water, wood, and game with a large tract of pasture land 
capable of cultivation, but it is now overrun with jungle, and of course entire 
abandoned.” 

From Ruyan (Shahre Kujur) the route to Chalus must obviously alway 
have gone along, the Pul Rud and Chalus valleys, which are open natunl 
thoroughfares. Somewhere in this district, either near Kujur or along th 
Pul Rud, were three little towns or villages that help us to identify our larg 
cities. These were Gurishjird (variously called Gurishbard, Gurshir, Gu 
hird, Gurshirad, Jurishjird, and identified by Mr. Rabino with the presen 
Kurshidrestag in Kujur); Sa‘idabad, already referred to by Yaqut as havin 
been near Kalar; and Chinarbun. 

Gurishjird is referred to by Ibn Isfandiyar as being on the way from Ry 
to Kujur (p. 162) and again on the way from Kalar to Kaji (pp. 248, 251) 
This agrees with Mr. Rabino’s location and also suggests that the road fron 
Ray and that from Kalar met (probably in the Chalus valley) and continued 
together past Gurishjird to Ruyan (Shahre Kujur), Kaju, Natil, Amul, etc 

Sa‘idabad is mentioned by Yaqut as being near Kalar; but it was as 
quite close to Gurishjird, for in the list of towns in which Abu Khuzym 
settled garrisons Jurishjird-i-Sa‘idabad are mentioned together (Ibn Iif, 
p. 123). We must look for it near Gurishjird (modern Kurshidrestaq), ani 
near Ruyan (modern Shahre Kujur), since Ibn Isfandiyar (p. 39) says tht 
“near Ruyan is a well-known village called Sa‘idabad where every child bon 
in the summer dies in infancy, so that it has become customary for wome 
who are with child and expect to be delivered during the summer months 
quit the place and go elsewhere.” To any one who has travelled in ths 
country in summer this suggests that Sa‘idabad probably lay low downintht 
malarial river valley. 

But we have further notices of Sa‘idabad. When Hasan b. Zayd, the ‘Ali 
refugee, was invited by the highland nobles to relieve them from oppressidt 
and govern and convert their land, he came in A.D. 864 from Ray to the county 
of Ruyan and alighted at the village of Sa‘idabad (Ibn Isf., p. 162). Herem 
November 1 all the chief men of Kalar attended on him (riding up the Pul Rud 
valley no doubt), and missionaries and letters were sent to Nirus and C 
(down the valley, the present Neres being in the lower Pul Rud). Next dy 
he moved on to Gurishjird, and on the day after reached Kujur (i.e. Ruyan 
city), where he preached during the great festival at the end of Ramadhan. 
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Here his brother came to see him, a holy man whose tomb was long venerated 
at a place called Salihan. Now Salihan still exists a few miles south-east of 
Shahre Kujur. 
ne Tse proofs connected with Sa‘idabad and Salihan identify this 
titof the old route along the Pul Rud valley. The first is Yaqut’s remark 
(L'Bstrange, p.- 374) that Sa‘idabad lay near Kalar on the. way between 
isan Kif and Leketur in Kujur—places which still exist, the former in the 
hin itself of Kalar Dasht, and the latter in the upper Pul Rud valley. The 
cond deals with Salihan, which is mentioned (Rabino, note 36) at the end of 
route from Talaghan that passed by Chinarbun; the easy way from Talaghan 
to Salihan joins first the Tehran road and then the track from Kalar in the 
Chalus valley and then makes east along the Pul Rud as we have seen above; 
and we find that Chinarbun must have existed along this last bit of the road, 
for it is mentioned again as lying between Kujur and the castle of Ispirus 
(modern Ispirud ?) on the coast near Chalus (Rabino, note 36). It must there- 
forehave lain somewhere in the Pul Rud valley before the two routes south and 
north that went and still go to Tehran and Chalus, separate when they reach 
the Chalus valley. 

The approximate tracing of the old route that went from Amul to the west 
is thus fairly plain. First keeping along the widish belt of flat country that 
fringes the Caspian shore by Natil and Kajja (modern districts of Natil 
Restaq and Kech Restagq), it then turned south up the Nur Rud valley to the 
mountain capital of Ruyan at Shahre Kujur; thence it made north-west down 
the broad and easy Pul Rud valley to the Chalus river, where there was a way 
upstream to Ray and a way downstream to Chalus. A third track, which held 
straight on westward up from the Chalus valley towards the Daylam frontier 
over the col now known as Bashm (Pashm ?), went to the city of Kalar. 

Kalar is constantly mentioned as being so close as almost to form part of 
the Daylam lands. When defeated or in search of auxiliaries, the chieftains 
from Mazanderan would go, like Sayid Hasan b. Zayd, from Jalus “to Kalar 
to seek help from the Daylamites” (Ibn Isf., p. 179), and Ibn Isfandiyar, in 
his list of Abu Khuzayma’s garrisons, definitely refers to Kalar as “the 
beginning of Daylam.”” Yaqut however, as we have seen above, says that the 
Daylam frontier was a day’s march from Kalar ; and Ibn Isfandiyar in another 
place (p. 171) mentions the men of Kalar and the Daylamites as two separate 
bodies sent to fight under different leaders. The fact seems to be that Kalar 
was the frontier city where all communications and intercourse with the wild 
mountain people would naturally take place; and being the only point of 
contact with the Daylamites of the west and south-west, would naturally be 
loosely referred to as Daylam, just as Kaji is so referred to (Ibn Isf., p. 190), 
and Chashmeh Rud (p. 198), though these are both on the east of the Chalus 
tverand manifestly not in Daylam. The fact that a garrison was kept at Kalar 
(Ibn Isf,, P. 123) also goes to show that it was not actually in Daylam. The 
position of the city on the present plain of Kalar Dasht is borne out by many 
references made to it. That it was near Ruyan is shown by the fact that the 
tevenues of the two districts were counted together (Ibn Isf., p. 29), and that 
the governor of Ruyan and Jalus appointed his son as deputy over Jalus and 
Kalar (p, 157); but it cannot have been very close, since there was a garrison of 
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6000 men in Ruyan and one of rooo in Kalar (p. 123), and they would natuy 
not be required in absolute proximity. Kalar Dasht, which touches Kujurg 
the east and Chalus on the north (at one day’s distance as Yaqut Fequire 
fits the conditions exactly, and the location of the old city west of the Chal, 
is further strengthened by a remark (Ibn Isf., pp. 250-258) that the way frm 
Kaji to Kalar and Daylam went by Gurshirad (Kurshidrestaq), i.e, along te 
main road which came down the Pul Rud valley. 

When Shah Abbas built his great causeway along the Caspian shore, hey 
doubt followed more or less the old tracks, and the fact remains that the oh 
part of the causeway which left the coast and climbed up through the junge 
is that part between Amul and Daylam where the deviation is accounted y 
by the existence of the two inland cities of Ruyan and Kalar. A bit of 
causeway was reported to Mr. Rabino (p. 8) as still existing between Pishamby 
and Daniyal. The former is a village actually on the edge of Kalar Dasht aj 
still a meeting-place for westward jungle tracks; while Daniyal is mention 
as lying in the jungle to the west, though it is not located on the maps. Her 
then the old road went past the city of Kalar and on into Daylam or Gila, 
passing on its way, in the middle of the Kalar plain, by the modern capitld 
Hasan Kif, which we have seen was mentioned as the beginning of the mul 
to Sa‘idabad and Leketur. And to corroborate this general agreement of th 
indications scattered among the old writers, the mound of Kalar, still knon 
by that name locally, stands there on the plain on the way between theal 
Bashm and Pishamber. 

It is a large mound about 550 feet in diameter and 30 feet high, and stank 
alone at the eastern end of the plain with no rise in the ground near it excep 
a much smaller mound close by called Golegombé. I found on it a fewshanis 
of shiny black glazed earthenware and much of the common red unglani 
ware, and a woman showed me a piece of blue lustre tile found there. Thesz 
and isolated position of the mound show that it cannot have covered the actul 
city of Kalar, and Mr. Rabino suggests, but without giving any authority, 
that here was the palace of the Arab governor ‘Umar b. al-‘Ala, who ws 
largely instrumental in bringing Arab rule into Tabaristan towards the eal 
of the eighth century. I also found at Lahu in Kalar Dasht a silver con 
belonging to one of the Arab governors between A.D. 776—794 and bearing: 
fire altar on the reverse side. 

Although I had no books of reference with me at the time, the named 
Kalar by which the mound is still generally known made me hope that th 
site of the city might appear in the immediate neighbourhood. I discovered 
it by chance when I had already left Kalar Dasht and was riding down fron 
the low col called Bashm which divides the plain from the Chalus vally 
below. Here the eye can follow the Pul Rud to Kujur, where the old man 
road must once have gone. In the village of Kiviter, a little below the pass, 
carved tombstone obviously of mediaeval workmanship and now used fa 
paving, attracted my attention; and a few hundred yards farther down, intht 
walled enclosure of a small Imamzadé dedicated to Muhammad and shadsl 
by very old beech trees, I found numbers of these tombs still in their place 
in a graveyard round the little whitewashed sanctuary. The tombs wet 
carved in geometric or running patterns in relief on the grey stone, 
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weathered and rounded by the passage of time. Two or more long stones 
formed the sides, and two stones at head and feet, often cut into a higher hump 
stthecentre, enclosed the graves. In no case was there any written inscription. 
These tombs can be discovered here and there outside the enclosure, and 
together with ruins of walls, etc., are found by the tillers of these fields over a 

area rising towards the Bashm pass along a ridge they call Ikane. There 
isatradition that here was once a city. Taken in conjunction with the names 
ofKalar Dasht and the mound of Kalar close by, and with the general harmony 
ofthe geographical references, it can, I think, be no other than the city of Kalar. 

The location of Kalar being settled, one is in a position to consider the 
eastern frontier of Daylam. It included upper Talikan, the modern Talaghan, 
which is described by Muqaddasi, Kazvini, Yaqut, and Mustawfi (L’Estrange, 
p.225),and comprises the valley of the Shah Rud down toits junction with the 
Alamut stream at Shireh Kuh. Mugaddasi, describing its fertility, which in 
thelower reaches is still remarkable to-day, wonders why the Sultan (Governor 
of Daylam) did not live here instead of in the mountains. The Alamut valley, 
justnorth and parallel to Talaghan, must also have belonged to Daylam before 
the Assassins took over their inheritance, and the castle rock of Hasan-i-Sabah 
inits centre was said to have been founded by a Daylamite king whose hunting 
eagle settled on it and gave it its name (L’Estrange, p. 222). 

North of Alamut to the Caspian the confines of Daylam seem always to have 
been vague and variable, and sometimes absorbed Gilan, as when Lanka 
(Lenga on the coast of Tunakabun) is counted as of Daylam in A.D. 1030, when 
Sayid Abu-! Husein was buried there (Ibn Isf., p. 53), and when the castle of 
Aspichin near by, where Hasan b. Firuzan took refuge, is referred to as “in 
Daylaman” in the tenth century (Ibn Isf., p. 221). Through most of the Middle 
Ages however the flat strip along the Caspian was considered as Gilan. The 
frontier of Daylam, bearing in mind that it came quite near Kalar and was 
certainly not farther than Yaqut’s one day’s journey, must have been in what 
isnow thick jungle country to the west of Kalar Dasht. To the south-west the 
frontier must have run between Kalar and Talaghan. The Hazarchal pass, the 
watershed between the two regions, is a long day’s journey from the plain of 
Kalar Dasht up the Sardabrud valley, and the border was probably a vague and 
never defined bit of jungle country on the north of it. From the Hazarchal 
neatly to the sea a long barrier of mountain going north and south descends 
from the central peaks of Takht-i-Sulaiman, making a natural boundary 
crossed by few and difficult passes high up, and covered by impenetrable 
jungle lower down. This ridge must have been the backbone of the Dayla- 
mite’s frontier, from which they would hold the lower uninhabited forest 
slopes in an undefined zone which ended with the open country of Kalar 
defended by its garrison. A track must always have gone from Kalar Dasht 
along the Sardab Rud over the Hazarchal as it does now; and other tracks 
probably went westward from Pishamber, to the coast and to the jungle. 
These ways could only be travelled by friends of the mountaineers; they can 
be held even now by a handful of men who know the forest; and they were 
no doubt always in the power of the Daylamites, who would walk there in 
their soft moccasin felt shoes and felt coats, their hair long on their backs and 
an axe in their belt, to and fro on their business with the citizens of Kalar. 
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THE GRAND TETON, WYOMING 
PRENTISS N. GRAY 


OHN COLTER came to St. Louis in the spring of 1810 in a small cany 

from the headwaters of the Missouri River. He had journeyed 3000 nig 
in thirty days through a country infested with hostile Indian tribes, 
described his solitary wanderings to Captain William Clark, who traced ty 
route on a map which he was preparing to accompany the report of the Ley 
and Clark Expedition. Colter had been wandering through the unknow 
Rocky Mountain region since he had quitted the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
at the Mandan villages in 1806. He had discovered what is now Yellowstoy 
Park, and told tales of its geysers and boiling springs which few believed, Hy 
trail, as delineated by Clark, showed that he had approached very near to, 
he had not actually visited, Jackson Hole and the Teton Range, and Colt 
has therefore been credited with their discovery. 

A year later a trapping expedition sighted the trio of snowy peaks of tk 
Tetons and named them the “Pilot Knobs.” For a generation they proved: 
landmark for the roving trappers who journeyed over the Teton Pass or throu) 
Pierre’s Hole in their annual trek to and from their trapping grounds, Tk 
Trois Tetons, as they later became known, have looked down upon may 
strange gatherings of buckskin-clad frontiersmen. They have seen som 
bloody battles between the trappers and the Blackfoot Indians, and now hur 
to view the hordes of tourists scurrying to and from America’s largest ply 
ground, the Yellowstone Park. 

Jackson Hole at the base of these mountains, and particularly the shored 
Jackson Lake, was a favourite rendezvous for these early trappers. Willian 
Sublette in 1828, after a long search through the mountains, finally founi 
his trapper friend David Jackson encamped here. He named the pla 
Jackson’s Hole, and so it has been called in all the early trappers’ journals. 

From the Hole the Teton Range presents a precipitous mountain front 
Throughout its length of 40 miles it rises abruptly above the surroundiy 
country. The Grand Teton, highest of the range, towers 7000 feet above the 
Hole to reach an altitude of 13,747 feet. The grandeur of these peaks is greatl 
enhanced by the absence of foothills and by contrast with the comparatively 
flat floor of Jackson Hole. 

The geology of the range has been examined by Mr. Fryxell, who describe 
it as a long block uplifted along its eastern margin and tilted westward. Thi 
uplift amounted to over 10,000 feet and probably began in the middle of te 
Tertiary period. The contrast between the east and west side of the ranges 
thus very marked. From the east, the Jackson Hole side, one views the pt 
cipitous side of the mountain block as it was exposed by the uplift. Fromtt 
west, or Idaho side, is seen the broad top of the block gently sloping to the 
west. Along the edge of this tilted mass erosion is still very active, and 
year routes in the range are found blocked by landslides. 

Jackson Hole, at the foot of the Tetons and about 20 miles west of the 
Continental Divide, is one of the most sequestered and severely enclost 
basins in the Rocky Mountains surrounded on all sides by impressive mounll 
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twiers. The basin floor lies between 6000 and 7000 feet above sea-level and 
anbraces over 400 square miles. In the valleys of the present streams which 
sow converge on the Hole the glaciers of past ages pushed their moraines out 
mn to the valley floor. Three glacial and two interglacial stages have been 
recognized, and these are responsible for most of the present scenic glories 
ofthis region. Every canyon of the Teton range held its glacier, as evidenced 
bythesmooth polished rock of their broad floors and steep sides. Each canyon 
lads, as you trace it headward, to a magnificent amphitheatre or cirque with 
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sheer bare walls thousands of feet high. On the highest peaks in deep recesses 
the remnants of some glaciers still exist. 

As peaks the Tetons leave nothing to be desired. Disappointing as most 
parts of the Rockies are to the mountaineer, one finds here mountains of a 
type rare in this country—isolated toothlike peaks with concave sides and a 
minimum of summit area. It is a type most difficult to scale, of which the 
Swiss Matterhorn, Mount Assiniboine in British Columbia, and the Grand 
Teton are perhaps the best examples. 

Possibly some of the early trappers attempted to climb the highest of these 
summits, but no record of it appears in their journals. ‘There does remain at 
an elevation of 13,000 feet a circle of rocks set up on edge apparently to form 
awindbreak, which is now called the “Enclosure.” The origin of this crude 
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structure, if such it may be called, is unknown, although there can be lth 
doubt but that it was man made. One legend attributes it to an Indiag quay 
who erected it as a place of worship. Another claims it was built as a looky 
for the warriors of the early tribes. Certainly it would be difficult to sees, 
more exposed place in which to seek shelter from the weather, despite the in 
of encircling rocks. Possibly some early climber, overtaken by nightfall ay 
reluctant to retrace his steps and lose his altitude, camped on this small ley 
spot and placed the rocks to break the force of the ever-present wind, 

The first recorded climb of the Grand Teton was made by N. P. Langfar 
and James Stevenson, who claimed to have reached the top on 2g July 18 
The mountain was then called Mount Hayden, and Langford’s claim wasy 
challenged until 1898, when a party of four led by W. O. Owen successfull 
scaled the mountain. Finding no record on the summit of the first ascent 
Owen began an attack on Langford’s account of his climb which develope 
into “‘one of the most acrimonious controversies in the history of Americn 
mountaineering.” Despite the publicity which the mountain received thro) 
this discussion in the press and in mountaineering circles, the summit wy 
not again visited for twenty-five years. However since 1923 a successiond 
parties have scaled the peak. Six new routes have been worked out on the fas 
of the mountain. While there have been some injuries among the climbn 
there has been only one fatality when Theodore Teepe was killed in 193 
in descending a large snowfield which now bears his name. 

Our ranch is at the base of this peak, and it was only human to long to stan 
on its summit. To make a moving picture record of the climb was alsoa 
incentive, and therefore late in August 1932 we moved our blankets a 
cameras up to a cave at timber-line and waited for a day which would be perfet 
for photography. After an interval of thunderstorms and snowfalls a bright, 
clear day arrived on September 1. Our blankets had been cached at the Lowe 
Saddle at 11,600 feet. Each of us was loaded with more than 30 lb. of ropes, 
cameras, films, and food, as we worked our way up the talus slope and actos 
a small glacier to the steep wall of the Lower Saddle. A stiff climb here wa 
aided by a rope which the guides had put in place earlier in the season. 

On top of the Saddle, just before dark, we sought shelter from a piercity 
wind behind a huge rock, and crawled into our sleeping bags on what 
thought was the lee side of that rock, but the wind searched us out despite 
dozen shifts. There was no lee side nor were our sleeping-bags windproof; 
was not a restful night and we were glad when dawn came and we couldsta 
again on our climb. The Upper Saddle, at 13,000 feet, appeared as our fit 
objective, but a few hundred feet before we reached it, we bore off to theest 
and north. Soon we were traversing a broad ledge, which cut the face oft 
perpendicular cliff. I was informed that this was called “Wall Street,” becaus 
it appeared safe, but could be very slippery in sleety weather. The ledg 
narrowed and suddenly ended. There was a gap of 10 feet with nothiag 
straight down but atmosphere. To negotiate this sheer wall before us appeared 
an impossibility. However the guide lassoed a projected rock 20 feet aheat, 
and when we were reasonably sure that the noose was caught, we drew tl 
rope taut and made it fast. The tightened line was to be used in place of haat 
holds, while a few rough spots on the perpendicular wall served as precani 
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_ We went across hand-over-hand and prayed meanwhile that the 
soe on the other side would not slip off. Casually the guides told me we 
should not have to pass over this place again, as we were climbing the south 
side and not going up the usual or Owen’s route. 

The possibilities of this route had been discovered by Paul Petzoldt in 1931 
fom the summit of the Middle Teton. He had pointed it out to Glen Exum 
that summer, who climbed it in the most daring solo climb ever made in the 
Tetons, Exum on his first climb was not able to utilize the present means of 
nssing this gap by a rope, and had jumped it, clinging to the wall, where he 
nded with greatest difficulty. The place has since been called Exum’s Leap. 
| was horrified to learn that they were taking a novice at mountain climbing 
overthisroute which had only been traversed four times before by professional 
mountain climbers. This route presented 2000 feet of unbroken hand and 
foot work, and although Exum’s Leap is the most spectacular bit of climbing, 
the route above it consists of numerous chimneys and ledges where the most 
xientific ropework is needed to ensure safety. It is difficult enough for an 
experienced young climber, and I am sure that I caused my two guides many 
a pang as they hauled me and the load of cameras up the more difficult 
laces. 

The view below, as we neared the top, was magnificent. The Saw Tooth 
Range in Central Idaho, the mountains in Glacier National Park, the Wind 
River Mountains in Central Wyoming, and the Wasatch Range in Utah, 
formed the periphery of our panorama. To the north we looked down on 
Yellowstone Park ; to the west, on the checkerboard of Idaho farm lands; to 
to south, along the backbone of the Tetons to the mighty gorge where the 
Snake River cut through it to escape to the plains of Idaho; to the east, the 
towering peaks of the Wind River Range, 80 miles away, cut off sharply our 
view in this direction ; directly below us lay Jackson Hole with the Snake River 
winding its tortuous course from Jackson Lake to the southern end of the Hole. 
More than thirty lakes were visible from the summit of the Grand Teton. 

The last steep pitch was negotiated, and we stood on top at 13,747 feet above 
thesea and more than 7000 feet above the Hole. It was not the “bald denuded 
knob, worn smooth by elemental warfare” described by N. P. Langford in 
his description of his conquest of the mountain in 1872. Actually, the summit 
isa pile of broken boulders. We could see why Langford’s climb had been 
discredited ; and this became more apparent when we had descended 600 feet 
to the “Enclosure,” from which point the westward pinnacle of the Grand 
Teton, which is not the real top, does appear as such a knob. 

We had hardly realized that we were on top before a thunderstorm swept 
down on us. We hastily opened the brass cylinder and with fingers numbed 
with cold wrote our names on the scroll. A hasty reading of the bronze plaque, 
commemorating the Owen climb, and we turned to go. None of us now had 
much interest in the scenery, but a great interest in the ice that could form on 
the rocks below us from the sleet and snow that was whirling about. The first 
200 feet of the descent was a fairly easy slope. Then we dropped down a 
chimney where careful roping was necessary. Halfway down, a sharp traverse 
was made to the south to avoid another dangerous, ice-filled chimney. Working 
tothe west, another chimney about 100 feet long was descended. This was not 
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so easy, as it was already ice-coated, but we were roped and reached the botto 
without accident. 

Our way was blocked by a huge rock, but with much wriggling and squim, 
ing we crawled through a crevice between the rock and the solid wall and gj 
down a narrow sloping crack. From the end of this we lowered ourselyes jy 
some astonishing contortions while our feet dangled in space, and the broky 
rock edge afforded handholds. We were at the upper end of the “Crayj” 
600 feet below the summit. This was the most spectacular feature of this roy, 
and consisted of a horizontal ledge leading around the north-west precipig 
of the peak. Along a 30-foot stretch, this ledge became a mere niche in th 
face of the precipice, 18 inches wide and even less in height. We wriggkd 
along flat on our stomachs and the name Crawl proved to be an entire mis 
nomer. It was really quite safe however because of the inward slope of th 
ledge and a 2-inch natural rock balustrade which nature had provided onth 
outer edge. While you could not possibly slip off, you could easily reach o 
an arm or leg and wave it over the 3000-foot perpendicular drop. 

As we emerged from the Crawl we reached a large rock, the traversed 
which was the key to this route. It was split off from the solid granite wall bu 
set firmly on a ledge. The knife-edge top afforded good handholds, and th 
outside of the rock, sloping at 70 degrees, had a few bumps on its othervix 
smooth surface where partial footholds could be obtained. It was not pur. 
ticularly difficult to negotiate, but, because we had to reverse our position 
when part way across the face, it has earned for itself the name of The Bely 
Roll. After this was passed the job was virtually finished. 


The two photographs accompanying this article are by Messrs. Crandall, Grad 
Teton National Park. The first plate, appearing opposite this page, looks south 
west across Jackson Lake towards the Grand Teton on the left and Mount Mom 
on the right; the second plate, which faces page 223, shows the Grand Tem 

from the east, as one looks up the valley from North Bradley Lake: the peaka 
the extreme right is Mount Teewinot. 
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THE LUKANGA SWAMPS 
FARQUHAR B. MACRAE 


LTHOUGH only a few miles from the mining town of Broken Hill the 
ioe Swamps are one of the least-known parts of Northern Rhodesia. 
They are very sparsely inhabited, are quite off the beaten track, and are only 
geessionally visited by district officers. Few Europeans have done more than 
pmetrate the edge of the swamp area. The actual extent of country under 
water varies with the wet and dry seasons, but on an average it is probably 
potless than 800 square miles. There is at least one open lake, known by the 
tame of Suye, and another one is reported by natives. The area covered by 
ihe surrounding flats and the intricate maze of pools and channels that lead 
ino the swamp itself is very much greater in extent: from the most northerly 
pomt to the southern border is about 100 miles as the crow flies. 
= Theinhabitants of the swamp are a people going by the name of Batwa, and 
fe athough in habits and customs they may differ a good deal from their neigh- 
le tours they are probably the same people as the Balenge who inhabit the 
@untry round about. A paper I wrote some time ago for N.A.D.A. (the 
Native Affairs Department Annual, Southern Rhodesia, 1929) contains an 
of the Batwa. 

Hinst visited the swamps in March and April 1928. It was hoped that at 
iit time of year when the rains were drawing to a close the water weuld 
fe re nigh and that it would be possible to use native canoes in travelling from 
mpace to place. Actually my experience was very different. I first saw the 
Se avamps at Newena’s village some 40 miles to the west of Broken Hill. I 
me amved in the evening, and after pitching camp went a short distance from the 
Sewage and climbed an ant-heap. The thick bush that covers all that part of 
me nnodesia ended abruptly and gave place to an apparently limitless expanse 
a areeds that waved and rustled in the breeze. On either side the bush, like a 
wast-line, faded away in the distance. 
me Leaving Ngwena the next day our party proceeded northwards along the 
fe emer border of the swamp. We soon left the bush behind and entered an 
f mpleasant country covered with tall grass and inundated with water that 


Sie Yatied from ankle deep to waist deep. The whole of that day we plodded along 


F through similar country, now out on the flats among the grass and now back 
Se amat the edge of the bush. By nightfall we had covered 15 miles and were 
3 glad to find ourselves on higher and drier ground at Mungalawa’s village. 
me puting the day we crossed the Chipanya, Mwatishi, and Mufukushi rivers, 
all of Which rise 20 to 30 miles to the east and drain into the swamp. 
Sp Mosquitoes were present in millions, stinging incessantly, and a damp haze 
= obscured the sun all day long. 

. ext few days’ journey was through forest country, and we did not see 
the Swamps again till April 1, when we left Muwala’s village early in the 
gaming and crossed the Lukanga river at a point a few miles north of where it 
’ into the swamp proper. The Lukanga was here about a quarter of a mile 
Stead; but shallow and full of reeds and mud banks. Having crossed the 
=) part of the river our canoe ran unexpectedly on to one of these banks 
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ad tumed us out into a couple of feet of black slime. The rest of that day’s 
jumey Was repetition of what had gone before, and for upwards of 16 miles 
waded and slithered across Chibula plain, a vast flat sparsely covered 
gith stunted trees and bush-covered ant-heaps. On our right was the Lupo- 
posi channel which joins the Lukanga river with the Kafue river but does 
ot flow into the swamp proper. 

Towsrds evening we crossed three small channels that connected the 
Lupoposhi with the Suye lake, and arrived on Chilwa, which in a number of 
Northern Rhodesia languages means island. It was a low sandbank, some 
(miles long by 3 miles broad, inhabited by Batwa, who then lived in four 
sitlements, two at each end of the island. Chilwa rises some 75 to 100 feet 
sbove the surrounding swamp, and is covered, except along its shores, with 
acedingly dense bush, the haunt of at least one herd of buffalo. The inhabi- 
tunts make gardens along the shores of the island, where the soil appears to be 
aceedingly fertile. A curious thing about Chilwa was the comparative absence 
of mosquitoes. 

The Suye lake lies on the south side of Chilwa and open water can be seen 
from the higher parts of the island, apparently about 4 miles distant. Unfor- 
tunately there was no prominent landmark which could be used for taking 
bearings so that I was obliged to rely on a pure guess as to the distance, and 
distances viewed across an expanse of reeds are apt to be very deceptive. Open 
water did not extend to the horizon. The water was said to be nowhere very 
deep, and the Batwa fish with spears in and around the lake. I was hoping to 
go out in a canoe to see the place for myself, but unfortunately the wind 
remained too high during my stay on the island, and I was told it was too 
dangerous to venture out in the flimsy native craft available. 

On the north side the Lupoposhi channel flows close up against the shore 
ofthe island, and a narrow strip of flat separates Chilwa from the mainland. 
When I left the swamps I crossed this strip, and after being ferried across the 
lupoposhi waded some 3 miles through water and long grass to the bush-line 
on the horizon. 

For the next two or three days we continued to travel through ordinary bush 
country, making a circuit round the headwaters of the Chibula and Katulo 
streams Which flow down into the Lupoposhi. After travelling north and then 
north-east we finally turned south and crossed an area of the Chibula plain a 
few miles below where the Lukanga river first flows into the flats. Early one 
morning we waded across the Lukanga flowing in four distinct channels and 
left the swamps behind us. 

During this part of our journey we twice crossed the Lualaba dambo which 
was said to connect the Lukanga to the Luimbe, a tributary of the Kafue. 
Natives told us that in years of very heavy rain this dambo filled with water 
and flowed first from the Kafue into the Lukanga, and then presumably, when 


the swamps were full and the Kafue beginning to drop, back into the Kafue 
again, 


My nant visit was in July 1929, when I came direct from Broken Hill to 
Muwala’s village, crossed the Lukanga by the ferry which I had used in April 


= before, and made once more for Chilwa. This time the flats were 
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dry and I was able to bicycle most of the 16 miles, only having to wade, 
crossing the larger channels near Chilwa itself. The Lukanga ‘wa mal 
lower than when I had last seen it and the grass of the flats withered and jays 
burnt off. a 
On 21 July 1929 I arrived at Shipokola’s village at the western extremiyd 
Chilwa. The next day, leaving the island behind us, we started off in asoy) 
westerly direction along the northern side of the Suye lake. We firt gg 
crossed the Mukankala channel, which is a continuation of the Lupoposigy 
connects it with the main Lukanga swamp, and then turning southyg 
continued along the north bank of the channel towards the Yangabo, Ty 
Mukankala was almost dry at the point where we crossed, but the Yangjy 
proved to be waist deep in water and we were obliged to wade for somedistay 
when crossing it. As we progressed we had the Suye lake and the reeds oft 
swamp on our left and the Yangabo channel on our right. There was nopai 
but our line of march took us from end to end of two islands that lay dy 
the fringe of the main swamp. The soil was light and sandy and coverednif 
wiry and very green grass. There were numbers of isolated trees and occas 
clumps of bush, one or two of which had names and were referred ng 
islands. One was called Nsumbu, which means island, and whether themng 
were reliable I cannot say. Few of the natives had any knowledge of mng 
and places outside a radius of a few miles from their villages. The wh 
prospect was that of an exceedingly pleasant park-like country and gamed 
all kinds abounded wherever we went. In the late afternoon we artiveld 
the Mukunkwa channel, which is really part of the Lukanga river. Herg 
were lucky to find some natives who had come from neighbouring villagst 
fish and who had canoes. The Mukunkwa channel is about 200 yards bmd 
and too deep to ford. In fact paddles were used in crossing instead of ty 
more usual punting poles which are generally employed in these shallow wat 
The next day we were again on the mainland, and moved in a north-weste 
direction close to the edge of the bush. On our right was the Lukanga me 
and beyond it a wide plain covered with ant-hills and scattered trees ai 
bushes. On the second day after crossing the Mukunkwa we reached th 
confluence of the Lukanga and the Kafue river near Mwana Mweshi’svilag. 
A feature of the country along the edge of the swamp is the Musi 
M’situ, which are exceedingly dense and quite distinctive clumps of bushal 
tall trees that grow in moist places around springs or alongside stream 
Numbers of small streams have their origin in these M’situ. The Kafues 
here a broad sluggish stream of no very great depth and 200 to 300 yard 
across, infested with crocodiles. Native names for the Kafue are Kafookr, 
Lufoo, Lufukwe, or Luenge. Luenge is applied to all big rivers. Kafues 
probably only a European corruption of Kafookwe. I doubt if Kafue isu 
_ by natives not in touch with Europeans. The people at Mwana Mweshi wt 
most unwilling to ferry us across, saying that we should certainly die m th 
inhospitable country on the other side. Probably they hoped I would tun 
back and save them the trouble of getting out the boats. 
After crossing the Kafue we lost sight of the swamps for two, days. Ont 
second day we recrossed the Kafue river and skirted along the north sided 


the Munwinu channel till we arrived back at Shipokola. The Munwinu 5 
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getter of those channels which flow in either direction according as to whether 
seswamps on the Kafue river are at the higher level. At its junction with the 
{afue the Munwinu is an insignificant ditch a few feet broad, but it soon 
iyoadens out into a wide reedy swamp until it joins the Mukumbangombe and 
tie Mukankala, which connect it to the Lupoposhi. 

Throughout the swamp all the channels appear to be blocked with reeds 
ni mud, and at no time of the year is there any appreciable flow. All of them 
ueshallow and the only sheets of open water I saw were the Suye lake and the 
Vokunkwa channel. ‘To the south-east of Suye there is said to be another 
aod larger lake known as Chiposhya, but I did not see it. In years of severe 
drought it is said that the Suye lake has been known to dry up entirely and the 
inhabitants have had to go all the way to Chiposhya for water. I do not know 
jowtrue this is, it seems almost incredible when one sees the amount of water 
hingabout even in the dry season. It was however said to have happened thus 
in1923. In July 1929 the water came right up to the southern shore of Chilwa, 
though it had receded 2 or 3 miles from the eastern shores of the swamp when 
[first saw it in 1928. I should imagine however with time and patience one 
night penetrate a long way into the swamps during the dry season. 

Where the main channel of the Lukanga goes I cannot say, but natives said 
that it flowed first into the Chiposhya lake and then into the Suye lake before 
itappeared again at the Mukunkwa channel, and from its general direction 
offlow where it enters the swamps that would seem to be the most likely case. 
What lies beyond Suye and Chiposhya and between these and the Mumbwa 
district to the west I do not know, and no one could tell me; several rivers 


fow in from that direction. I could not hear of any one who had crossed or 
attempted to cross the swamps to the other side. 

I saw no crocodiles, though doubtless they abound. Fish were plentiful, 
barbleand bream. The natives say there are two kinds of each to be caught; 
but knowing little about fish I cannot say if what they showed me were distinct 
species. They also spoke of eels, but I did not see any of these. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE-SERIES OF ITO (JAPAN) 
CHARLES DAVISON, sc.p., F.c.s. 


it pew Idu peninsula runs southward from the south-east coast of the mai 

island of Japan, separating the two deep bays of Suruga and Sepa 
During the great Kwanto earthquake of 1923 remarkable displacemeny 
occurred in the bed of Sagami Bay and along its shores. At It6, a watering. 
place on its west coast, the ear}. 
quake was much less destructy 
than farther to the north, ly 
than one-tenth of its houses beng 
destroyed. 

During the spring of r930t 
district of It6 was visited bytm 
remarkable series of earthquake 
They were registered throughout 
by seismographs at Misaki, apo 
about 30 miles east-north-castd 
It6é. The first series lasted fron 
February 13 to April 1, ai 
consisted of 3684 shocks, all, o 
nearly all, of which were sensibk 
at Ité6. They increased gradualy 
in frequency and strength unil 
March g, when as manyas 2 
shocks were felt, and March x, 
when the strongest earthquat 
occurred. From this date th 
activity declined, and the series 
ended on April 11. After apaux 
of nearly a month, a new, but 
less important, series began o 
May 7, and attained its maximum 
frequency about the middle of 
the month. After the end of May 
few shocks were felt, and by 
August they had ceased alto 
gether. The total number 
shocks recorded at Misaki in the two series exceeded 6000, of which more than 
4880 were sensible at Ité. 

Most of the shocks were of slight intensity, but a few of them were strolj 
enough to overturn gravestones and crack plaster walls, while twenty of them 
disturbed areas of more than 12,000 square miles. In the strongest shot 
(March 22) the amplitude registered at It6 was half an inch, though a strong: 
motion seismograph erected on the sandy beach near Ité showed an amplitude 
of about 2 inches. 

Assoon as the importance of the earthquake-series was realized seismographs 
were erected on March 10 at five stations surrounding the epicentral até, 
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mely Itd, Kawana, Usami, Aziro, and the island of Hasima (Fig. 1). From 
their records it was found that, with a few exceptions, the foci in the first series 
yereconfined to a conical region, the base of which was a circular area 2', miles 
in diameter on the sea-bed near It6, and the apex of which lay at a depth of 
suuiles, though a few foci lay as low as 6", miles below thesurface. The nearer 
the Earth’s surface the denser was the distribution of the foci, especially of 
those of the stronger shocks. 

Inaddition to the epicentres thus clustered in It6 Bay, there are some lying 
dong a line (AB, Fig. 1) running in a nearly north-east direction from near 
Kawana. When the foci of these earthquakes are projected on two vertical 
plnesat right angles to one another, it is seen that they are confined to a vertical 
plne through the line, and it is worthy of notice that this plane was shown by 
aseries of precise levellings to be a plane of discontinuity between two neigh- 
bouring crustal blocks. 

Acomparison has been made between the frequency of the shocks and the 
tidal phases at Misaki. The shocks usually came in groups, of, at times, 80 in 
onehour, the group beginning about low water and ending towards high water. 
During the five hours before low tide, the hour including low tide, and the 
fivehours after, the numbers of shocks in the first series (February 13—April 11) 
were: 27, 21, 33, 34, 64, 80 (low tide), 64, 41, 55, 39, 42, showing that the 
lowness of the tide was the dominant secondary cause of the earthquakes. 

On March 12 a pair of Ishimoto clinographs was installed in a cave at Ité, 
inorder to measure the changes of inclination of the Earth’s surface. A week 
liter, a similar pair was erected at Kawana. The diagrams representing the 
resultant changes of inclination at Ité6 showed that the active interval of the 
earthquakes coincided with one of remarkable variations of inclination, the 
strong earthquakes occurring at the times when the variations were rapid and 
simple, the minor shocks when the variation was small in amount but com- 
plicated in direction. 

Few districts after any earthquake have been so carefully surveyed as that 
inthe neighbourhood of It6. The positions of the bench-marks and the route 
of the levellings are shown in Fig. 1. The dates of the different series of 
—— carried out by the Land Survey Department of the Imperial Army, 
are a8 follows : 


I. 1923-24, after the Kwanto earthquake. 
II. 1930 March 15-April 14. 
III. ,, November 9—-December 3. 
IV. ,, December 19-1931 January 3. 
V. 1932 December 25-1933 March 16. 


Most of the third series was finished before the great Idu earthquake of 
26 November 1930, the central region of which was about 4", miles from the 
nearest point of the route. On two sections (B.M. 9339-41) however the survey 
was catried out in one direction on the day before the earthquake and in the 
(posite direction immediately after it. So far as these two sections are con- 
cerned, there was no change at the time of the earthquake. 
Assuming that the height of the northern bench-mark (No. 9328) remained 
, the variations during the four intervals are represented in Fig. 2. 
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The maximum uplifts were, successively, 3°78 and 4-77 inch at B.M, 93 
short distance south of Ité ; 1-06 inch at B.M. 9333; and 5°35 inchat BM.gry 
The northerly shift of the greatest uplifts in the two later intervals my 
perhaps, be connected with the occurrence of the Idu earthquake and ig 
remarkable series of fore-shocks. It is interesting to notice that, in the ky 
interval of two years, the region was seismically almost inactive, though th 
crustal deformation continued as before. 
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THE RETURN OF THE LIVELY IN 1831 
HUGH ROBERT MILL 


("ay ‘AIN J. K. DAVIS, who commanded the Aurora and the Discovery 
during two of Sir Douglas Mawson’s Antarctic expeditions, has been 
looking for fresh light on the voyage in which Biscoe discovered Enderby 
land in 1831. At his request Captain D. S. Bull, of the Custom House at 
Hobart, searched the files of the local newspapers for 1831-33, preserved in 
the Hobart Public Library, for references to Antarctic exploration. In this he 
was assisted by Miss Wayn, who has had much experience in tracing early 
records for the Tasmanian Government. No notice was found of Kemp in the 
Magnet and very brief references to Biscoe in the Tula. Concerning the latter 
vessel there is a report to the Customs on her arrival from Enderby Land on 
10 May 1831, in which she is described as a schooner (not a brig, as has usually 
been stated) of 150 tons with a crew of seventeen. 

The interesting part of the early newspaper notices refers to the Lively, the 

cutter of 50 tons which, under the command of Captain Avery, accompanied 
the Tula and had been lost sight of when in the ice. The Tasmanian of 
10 September 1831 was apparently disinclined to endorse the story of the 
litle vessel’s voyage. It said: 
_ “THE LIVELY.—A most Munchausen account of wonderful adventures 
is generally circulated in respect of this vessel, the tender of that other strange 
vessel the “Tula’. That the crew of the ‘Lively’ have all, except the three on 
board, perished, there can be no doubt, and the vessel may have been so far 
South as 75°—that she may have been enveloped in the ice—that she may have 
had wonderful adventures in flood and field (the ice fields) is all very likely—but 
that the natives of New Holland got possession of the cutter and having navigated 
her in Bass’s Straits, upon a little party of pleasure, fell in by accident with the 
ew end teturned her to them, is rather odd at all events.” 

A rival paper was less sceptical, and the following account from the Hobart 
Town Courier of 17 September 1831 differs little in essentials from Biscoe’s 
own Natrative, although it supplies some illustrative details which make it 
wey of being placed on record in a geographical publication. 

We Were wrong in stating in our last that the tender to the Tula, on her 
Voyage of discovery, had returned from New Zealand, when that vessel for- 
tunately met her at the mouth of the Derwent on sailing out in prosecution of 
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her voyage last week. On parting company in the ice previous to maki for 
this port for refreshment, this little vessel reached Port Phillip with the reat 
difficulty, near the entrance of Western Port, having on Board only 3 individu 
surviving out of a crew of ten men from the effects of scurvy and disease con, 
quent upon it. So dreadful was the situation of these unfortunate men, that, 
bodies of two of the number who died below deck could not be got up for seven) 
days to be thrown overboard, the survivors being so reduced by sickness an 
infirmity as to be totally unable to perform the painful and distressing task, 4 
last the master partially recovering his strength contrived to make a rope fiy 
round their bodies, and by the help of the tackle succeeded in hauling up fy 
one and then the other, and launching them into the deep. On making the lay 
at Port Phillip the survivors after bringing the vessel to anchor, managed to» 
on shore in the boat, with some provisions, where after some considerable tin 
they gradually recovered. Meantime, however, a gale coming on drove the iti 
bark from her anchor during the night up the inlet many miles out of sigt 
Their situation then became truly forlorn, their hope of regaining a civilind 
part of the country being torn from them. Having taken note, however, of ty 
direction in which the wind blew when the vessel disappeared, as soon asthy 
had recovered sufficient health and strength they contrived to travel along ty 
shore, keeping the water always in view, until after a weary journey of neal 
40 miles they had at last the satisfaction to see the object of their pursuit stranded, 
but otherwise uninjured on the beach. On a nearer approach however, thy 
found her beset by a tribe of blacks, busily engaged in plundering her. Her 
were their difficulties and dangers renewed afresh, but being fortunately fu. 
nished with guns and ammunition they at last succeeded in driving them of 
and regaining possession of the vessel, although we have not been able to len 
the particulars of the rencontre. They at last managed with almost inconceivable 
individual labour, to refit and launch her again into the deep and ultimately 
navigate her to Bull Bay, in the Derwent, where the Tula, as we have mentioned 
happily fell in with her. 

“The whole series of adventures was of the most trying and almost romantic 
kind, and a full narrative of the whole circumstances, if well told, would forma 
interesting addition to our matter of fact literature, as connected with the histor 
of this colony, and the progress of discovery in remote lands. 

“(Since writing the above we have had the pleasure to receive an authentic 
narrative of this interesting case with which we shall avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to present to our readers in our next.)” 


The loss of the promised narrative, which apparently was never publishel, 
is one of the many aggravations of the search for contemporary records 
incidents the interest of which grows with the passing years. 

The repairs of the Lively having been completed and a new crew obtained 
she left with the Tula on 8 October 1831 to resume the circumnavigation ofthe 
Antarctic continent and to discover the Biscoe Islands and Graham Land. 

In view of the impression which appears still to prevail in America thi! 
Admiral Wilkes was the first to recognize the continental nature of Antarcid 
and to give it the name of a continent it is interesting to remember that Cook’ 
original idea of an Antarctic continent, covered with ice and snow, was accepted 
as common knowledge long before Wilkes set sail on his expedition. Bisco’ 
discovery of Enderby Land was the first proof that land actually existed amids 
the Antarctic ice. 

The following extract from the Hobart Town Courier of 30 August 1834 
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fering to the start of Biscoe’s second and ill-fated voyage in the Hopeful 
snd Rose, bears out this fact. 

“SQUTH POLAR CONTINENT.—We understand that for the purpose 
ofefecting a further and more accurate investigation into the new land or con- 
‘nent, which Captain Biscoe lately discovered in the regions of the South Pole, 
government have placed the sum of three thousand pounds at the disposal of his 
owners, the Messrs. Puderby’s. The latter we are also informed has conse- 
quently purchased a very fine vessel for the voyage, the command of which they 
have given to that intelligent and enterprising seaman. 

“The equipment for this new expedition will, we do not doubt, be rapidly 
completed.” 

The above paragraph was reprinted from an English paper, the name of 
which was not mentioned, and of course the name of “‘Puderby” as the owner 
sa misprint for Enderby. This is comparable with Wilkes’s mis-spelling of 
Biscoe as “Briscoe,” and of Balleny as “Bellamy,” and with Foxton’s still 
stranger rendering of Biscoe as “‘Binstead.”” Some names seem to bristle with 
opportunities of misquotation, and the student of history has to keep con- 


stantly on his guard. 


THE ESTE MAP 


THE CATALAN WORLD MAP OF THE REALE BIBLIOTECA 
ESTENSE AT MODENA. (Reproductions of Early Manuscript Maps. II.) 
With Memoir by Georce H. Kimsie, M.A. London: Royal Geographical 
Society 1934. Map in four sheets, each 27'1X27 inches. Memoir, 14 X10% 
inches; 12 pages. £2 2s 

HE issue of the second of the Society’s ‘Reproductions of Early Manuscript 

Maps’ provides students for the first time with a really adequate picture of 
one of the more important mediaeval maps made prior to the great advance 
inaugurated by Prince Henry the Navigator; for Kretschmer’s previous repro- 
duction (1897), while no doubt useful, had no claim to be a facsimile, and its 
crude colouring gave no idea of the fine decorative style of the original. Gratitude 
for this service must be extended to the Italian Government and private persons 
in Italy through whose courteous co-operation the work has been successfully 

carried out, and thanks are also due to Mr. Kimble, who introduces the map in a 

scholarly memoir, which makes it easy to understand the place which it occupies 

among other documents of the kind. 

The Este map, as it may be briefly named from the library in which it is pre- 
served, belongs to the important group of Catalan maps, remarkable for the 
fairly accurate knowledge they display, not only of the coasts frequented by 
European sailors and shown on the Portolan charts, but of the more remote 
interior parts of the Old World, of whith a vague idea at least had been gained 
through the travels of Marco Polo and a few others. The most noted example is 
the ‘Paris’ map of 1375, whose striking picture of Eastern and Central Asia is 
clearly based on Polo’s narrative. The Este map is inferior in this respect, for 
which reason some have been inclined to place it earlier than seems warranted 
bg other grounds, Like other maps of the same school it gives comparatively 
little fein to fancy in depicting the less-known regions—a character which gives 
‘special value to the work of the Catalans. The map is circular, resembling in 
this the famous Fra Mauro map of 1458, and its excellent state of preservation 
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brings out well the fine appearance of such documents, as can be appreciated i 
the reproduction in colours so skilfully executed by the Alinari firm at Floren 
A few of the points touched upon in Mr. Kimble’s memoir may be mentions 
here. He shows that, while the influence of classical or Christian tradition isbyt 
little apparent, that of the Arabs is well marked, as is shown inter alia by 
maker’s ideas of a supposed vast land-mass to the south. He suggests tht 
purpose may have been comparable to that of the Fra Mauro map—to proyig 
a person of substance, or a Majorcan business house, with a picture of the wo 
that should sum up the results of recent discovery, perhaps with reference y 
the possibility of a sea-voyage to India. The important question of its dete; 
fully discussed. On this scholars are divided, some putting it in the late fy. 
teenth, others in the mid-fifteenth century, the latter view finding suppor 
chiefly in the knowledge of West Africa displayed, the former in the more orl 
crude picture of Eastern Asia. Mr. Kimble is inclined to reject the view ¢ 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor that a lost prototype of the known Catalan maps muy 
be predicated to explain certain difficulties, and to supply a basis for the suppos 
travel-narrative of a Franciscan friar, bearing the title ‘Libro del Conog. 
miento. . .,’ of which a translation was published by the Hakluyt Society in ig, 
Here his argument—that the Friar’s narrative contains genuine travel incidens 
which could not be supplied by a map—is not entirely convincing, for itis difficik 
to explain the narrative as written with no reference to a map, which may hm 
followed the common practice of embodying long descriptive legends. Anyhor, 
as Mr. Kimble allows, the borrowing from the ‘Conoscimiento,’ which is main 
if not solely to be traced in the West African portion, seems to have been indirea 
only, and for this part the draughtsman must have had access to more accuntt 
information, such as that embodied in the Bianco map of 1448. 

It is this portion of the map which affords the only direct material for dating 
for it must have been drawn after the voyage of Dinis Dias in 1445, and the ida 
held by some that this part is a later addition is not unanimously supported by 
competent judges of handwriting. The view put forward by Pullé and Longhem 
that the date is before 1375, merely because the data for Asia are scantier and 
less accurate than those of the Paris map, surely rests on the too common fallag 
that early map-makers were always fully cognizant of the work of their pr- 
decessors—particularly unlikely when a single MS. is in question, and thata 
once sent away from its place of origin when made. The conclusion of Kre- 
schmer that the Este map dates from the mid-fifteenth century seems on th 
whole the more acceptable. 

We believe that Mr. Kimble has made a special study of the early discovey 
of West Africa, and this no doubt is partly responsible for the emphasis given 
to this part of the map. But while other parts may be worthy of further stuty, 
the African portion does certainly arouse particular interest, and more might 
perhaps have been done in the way of comparison with other maps which shor 
affinities with the Este, particularly in the early representation of the Gulfd 
Guinea. In one of his last paragraphs Mr. Kimble does refer to the Laurentia 
map, supposed to have been originally drawn c. 1 351—a date which he accept 
in spite of the objections raised by Von Wieser; but he says nothing of th 
Leardo map of 1452 or 1453, which shows considerable resemblance to the 
Este, though smaller and less detailed: an excellent coloured facsimile of ths 
was brought out by the American Geographical Society in 1928. We mi) 
perhaps hope that he will return to the subject with a view to clearing up some 
the still unsolved problems in the cartography of the period. 

It is not too much to claim that the present facsimile adds to those hither 
available a most valuable aid to such comparative study of old maps. 
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EUROPE 


WEALDEN GLASS: the Surrey—Sussex Glass Industry (a.D. 1226-1615). 
By S, E. Hove: Combridges 1933. 10 inches; x+86 pages; 
illustrations and sketch-maps. 10s 6d 

This is a good example of a regional survey of a vanished local industry— 

giss-blowing—that flourished in the district round Chiddingfold on the Surrey— 

Sussex borders from about 1220 till 1620, from evidence collected by careful 

search on the working sites, known formerly as “‘glass-houses,” a name that still 

survives locally and often gives a clue in seeking for them. The book is thus, in 
some respects, a companion to ‘Wealden Iron,’ by Ernest Straker (reviewed in 

Geogr. 7., vol. 78, p. 365), but the industry was naturally a much smaller and more 

localised affair though of such widespread reputation that a map of England 

painted in 1565 on a wall of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence names only Guild- 
ford and Chiddingfold in the whole of Surrey. 

Mr. Winbolt gives an interesting account of what is known of twenty-seven 
sites and describes the difficulty of tracing them, together with details of their 
products and an account of the history and methods of glass-blowing. The book 
is well produced and contains an unusually large number of illustrations and 
sketch-maps. It might have been more convenient had the general map been 
placed more prominently and the site numbers from the text shown upon it; but 
the names are clearly indicated and the whole book is a valuable record of a lost 
industry. I. D. M. 


A HISTORY OF DARWIN’S PARISH: DOWNE, KENT. By O. J. R. 
HowartH and ELEANoR K. Howartu. With a foreword by Sir ARTHUR 
KuitH. Southampton: Russell & Co. (Southern Counties), Ltd. 1933. 7X5 
inches; viii +88 pages; illustration. 1s 6d 

By far the most notable happening in the history of Downe was the forty years’ 

residence of Charles Darwin in the nineteenth century. This is not to say that 

there is little of interest in the earlier history; the long and careful research that 
has obviously gone to the making of this little book has revealed a wealth of 
historical detail illustrating the ordinary life of a small English village through 
the centuries. Though a bare dozen miles in a straight line from Charing Cross, 
Downe has always been, and long may it remain, entirely rural and right off the 
lines of high roads. This isolation did not prevent it being frequently visited by 
needy wayfarers who appear in the churchwardens’ accounts as receiving small 
sums from the vestry. From their divergence from the main routes it looks as 
if some of these must have been professional beggars: e.g. in 1713 “four mained 
solgers that was agoing in to Lincoln sheare,” “‘five mained semen yt was agoing 
to York,” “‘twelfe people and children that ship was cast away acoming from nue 

England,” though a few such produced “‘an order from the Justeses for relefe”’ 

or “a pattorne [patent] from the Queene to ask relefe.” 
The early history of the manor and of certain notable families is given in some 

detail, and several curious personages appear on the scene. Last comes the great 
figure of Charles Darwin, who lived at Down House, now happily secured for 
the nation by the generosity of Sir Buckston Browne and cared for by Dr. and 

Mrs, Howarth themselves. The spelling of Down without an e in this case is 

explained as being the general practice of Darwin himself and even of the 

Survey in his time; the reintroduction of the e in the village name 
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is said to have been due to the Post Office authorities who desired to ayoid oon 
fusion with County Down. The authors, who occasionally indulge in thin 
but never without a caution, suggest that the name itself was originally used, 
distinguish a settlement “up the down”’ of the otherwise low-lying mano, j 
Orpington; that Downe was connected with that manor is certain, and 
inconspicuousness of the village makes it improbable that it received its nay 
solely from its position on the North Downs. J. HR 


A HISTORY OF LINGFIELD. Edited by ARTHUR B. HAywarp and Say 
Haze... Tunbridge Wells: Courier Printing and Publishing Co. 1933. ThXy 
inches; 86 pages; illustrations and maps 

Within its modest limits this is an excellent local history and guide whid 

should be in demand by the inhabitants of Lingfield and visitors to ong 

Surrey’s most interesting villages. Even to drive—slowly, as happily on 

bound to drive—through Plaistow Street, is to be provoked into inquiry abor 

its history and antiquities, and this initial curiosity soon expands to the distri, 

Beginning with the fifteenth-century cross and the stone-built parish cage by 

the Gun Pit Pond where once was the village ‘‘Plestor”’ or play-place, the visite 

is inevitably led on to see the Church, and several fifteenth-century hous, 

among which are the Butcher’s Shop, Crowhurst Place, Old Surrey Hall, a 

the Guest House. The latter is the home of one of the authors, Mr. Haywat; 

while the other, Mr. Hazell, occupies the early eighteenth-century Workhoux, 
converted into a dwelling-house in 1918. So housed, they were likely tomk 
sympathetic historians, and indeed they have described village and neighbow. 
hood with accuracy and evident zest, from the Early Iron Age Camp on Drylil 
to the Race Course (1890), while old families and old documents have placa 
the picture. These few pages have a very full content, and are well illustrate 
with photographs and maps. S. E.W, 


ENGLAND. By Wi RatpH INGE. (The Modern World. Edited by th 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FisHer.) New and Revised Edition. London: Ernest Bem 
1933. (First published 1926.) 8'2 X 5's inches; xii+306 pages. 18s 

Readers no doubt will be attracted to this work as much by its author as byis 

subject. It is indeed Dean Inge’s testament rather than a systematic sutvey 

England, and it is probably the work through which his name will be best know 

to posterity. No reader will agree with all the views set forth herein, yet fewwil 

set the book aside until the last page is reached, for it is written in a trenchantand 
arresting style. The land, national character, the empire, industrialism, fom 
the themes of the chapters. The first edition appeared in 1926, since whe 

events have occurred to modify some of the expressed opinions; the work d 

revision might have with advantage been carried further, for there are stil 

passages which seem out of date. The Epilogue closes upon a not entirely 
despondent note, and the author can avow that “never have I been temptedto 

wish that I was other than an Englishman.” G.R.C. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF LONDON. By C. Wuitaker-WiLs0. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1933. 9X51 inches; x+330 pages; illustrat. 
12s 6d 

For most of the past two thousand years London has been the capital of England, 

and therefore has naturally been affected to a greater or lesser degree by tht 

events that belong to English history in general. In this book there are mal) 
things that may be found in any ‘History of England,’ having no special beans 
on the history of London, but apparently dragged in, like the question af 

Henry VIII’s divorce from Catherine, “merely because they were the talk of 
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tondon.” It is a garrulous and at times (as on Henry IV’s claim) careless 
ammative written in a style which will repel many readers. We meet such phrases 
"Caesar rather fancied himself,” ““The Witan bristled up in splendid style,” 
“fy was pathetic, really,”’ and [the Conqueror to his son] ‘‘Allow me to tell you 
tis, my boy.” The author says that he has relied for his text almost entirely 

contemporary writings ; but we should like to have chapter and verse for 
ome of his statements—the last-quoted remark among them. There is a lack 
dforderly arrangement: for example, the delightful rules for table manners, 
though “from quite an early source,”’ must date several centuries after Danish 
times, while mention of Lord’s cricket ground seems out of place in the Planta- 
genet chapter. As a considered account of the development of London, the book 
is profoundly disappointing and need not detain the serious student either of 


history or of geography. J. H. R. 


DEUTSCHLAND. By Otto Mau tt. (Allgemeine Landerkunde; begrundet 
yon WILHELM SIEVERS, neu herausgegeben von HaNs MEYER und HANs 
Rupotput.) Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut 1933. 10 7 inches; viii+542 
pages; illustrations and maps. M.18 

There is little that is new to be said about the general design of this volume in the 

latest edition of Sievers’ well-known geographical work. The main change is 

the greatly increased detail, for Germany was formerly allotted a portion only 
of the volume on Europe. This development has been made possible by the 
numerous regional studies which have appeared in recent years. The formidable 
task of condensing and co-ordinating them has been well carried out by Professor 

Mall, The preliminary chapter deals with the country as a unit, and more 

paticularly with the conceptions of Mitteleuropa, Deutschland, and the 

Deutsches Reich on lines popularized of late in German works on political 

geography. The historical element is given prominence throughout the work, 

though its foundation is geomorphology. 

The regional scheme is developed from four main divisions: the coast; the 
eastern and central interior ; the Rhineland ; and upper Germany—which derive 
from the main physical and climatic features. Within these, over fifty minor 
regions are distinguished. This allows of the introduction of considerable 
detail—indeed the work will be of value primarily as a reference book to which 
students will turn before commencing specialized study. 

The maps in colour are a special and commendable feature of this volume, 
presenting a mass of information with great clarity. A word must also be said 
for the excellent illustrations; most of them are air photographs which bring 
out clearly the various types of surface features. G. B..-¢, 


ROMANIAN FURROW. By D. J. Harv. London: Methuen & Co. 1933. 
9X5" inches; x +224 pages; illustrations. 10s 6d 
ltis refreshing to read a book of this kind, written by an enthusiast who has a 
sympathetic understanding of the peasants and enjoys life among them in the 
country far more than life in the towns. Bucharest is merely mentioned as a 
point of departure for a sojourn of nearly three months in Romanian villages. 
Romania is primarily an agricultural country, and by studying the life of the 
peasants at the closest possible quarters the author has been able to write a 
delightful description of their work and varied pleasures. He speaks well of 
them, and he evidently intends his book to be acceptable to Romanians. His 
descriptions of the various stages in the cycle of peasant life are interesting and 
never tedious. The atmosphere of the book is fresh and healthy, partly owing, it 
Would seem, to the avoidance of political and other questions which pervade the 
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Capital. The narrative is not overburdened with historical facts, but it is ag. 
ciently informative to give a good impression of the country and a just apn. 
ciation of the best side of peasant life. The photographs are well chosen anj 
good. 


ASIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT: with Bandit and General in Manchuria, }, 
A. R. Linpt. London: Cobden—Sanderson [1933]. 9 < 512 inches; 292 page: 
illustrations and sketch-map. 10s 6d 

MANCHOUKUO: child of conflict. By K. K. Kawakami. New York (oy 
London): The Macmillan Company 1933. 8 X51: inches; 312 pages: illuin, 
tions. 10s 6d 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATIES OF 1907-1916 CONCERNING 
Manchuria and Mongolia. By ERNEsT BaTson Price. [Under the auspicg 
of] The Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, The Joby 
Hopkins University. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press (London: Humphun 
Milford) 1933. 912 X6 inches; xiv +164 pages; sketch-map and facsimile MSs 
8s 6d 

MANCHOUKUO: Handbook of Information. Published by the Burea ¢ 
Information and Publicity, Department of Foreign Affairs, Manchouky 
Government. Hsinking 1933. 712 X§ inches; vi+162 pages; illustrations mj 
maps 

A glance at the titles of these books is sufficient to suggest which of them is likey 

to attract the largest number of readers. Clearly, it will be the first. But ha 

Mr. A. R. Lindt’s book been called something else, something less explicit,i 

would quickly have become known amongst those who like adventure narrated 

incisively, simply, and credibly. From its very effective opening page to its lat, 
this account of travel in Manchuria by a special correspondent is entertaining 
and—without setting out to be so—instructive. For it shows us many typs 
drawn from the peasantry and the soldiery of Manchuria; from Mongoh, 

Buriats, and Russians; and gives a very good idea of the guerilla warfare wit 

which the Japanese have had to contend. The character of the famous Chines 

General Ma Chan-shan is skilfully drawn, the general truth of the portrait being 

borne out by a most attractive photograph of him. Indeed, the book is extremely 

well, though not profusely, illustrated. 

Mr. Kawakami’s book is largely a statement of Manchurian issues from th 
Japanese point of view, and though by this time of day most pedple hae 
probably reached definite conclusions as to the rights and wrongs involved, thy 
will do no harm by testing them against Mr. Kawakami’s ideas. The chaptes 
in the book which are most likely to interest are those descriptive of the govem 
ment of Manchoukuo. Mr. Kawakami says, “As I see it, the goal of Manchoukw 
is a constitutional monarchy. Mr. Pu-yi may not assume the title of Kinga 
Emperor. But what, after all, is in a name?” That, clearly, is no more thas 
“hedge” against the possibility of a miscarriage of plans, quite definitely ente- 
tained, for a restoration of the last of the Manchus to Imperial rank. For ifm 
importance attaches to nomenclature, then why have the Chief Executive 
Pu-yi—and the Prime Minister made Wang-tao, the Way of the King, “te 
guiding principle of the new State.” For this development Sir Reginald Johnsim 
is made—with a cautious “perhaps”—responsible, or rather for the admiratia 
of the British system of government, which, the author suggests, has resulted 
Wang-tao. Mr, Kawakami naturally makes as good a case as he can, and hi 
technique is worth studying. 
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Specialists only are likely to be attracted to Mr. Price’s book and they will find 
useful, in the main, for reference. It was certainly a good idea to bring together 
ihe various agreements made between Russia and Japan between the time of their 

conflict and the overthrow of T’sardom. For that revolution does not appear 
havediminished Russia’s interest in the Far East; and as the treaties reviewed 
inthis book suggest possibilities of agreement in place of conflict they are worth 


or of information published by the Manchoukuo Government 
would have been much more useful than it is likely to prove had it eschewed 
politics and a propagandist handling of them (or, at all events dealt with them 
it the end rather than the beginning) and confined itself to an objective state- 
ment of the information which the traveller, qua traveller, needs. It would have 
been better to produce a handbook which would help the visitor to visit. This 
book, on the contrary, seems more likely to help the people who are unlikely to 
visit, and yet want to get a smattering of Manchurian affairs. E. M. G. 


AFRICA 


THESUEZ CANAL: its Past, Present and Future. By Lieut.-Col. Sir ARNOLD 
T. Wuson. Oxford: University Press 1933. 10 X6"2 inches; xvi+224 pages; 
shetch-map. 158 

“The question of the Suez Canal Company’s concession is a very complicated 

matter, which requires to be elucidated,”’ thus Sir Edward Grey in the House 

of Commons in July 1910. With characteristic vigour and thoroughness Sir 

Amold Wilson has set out to elucidate it. 

Avital practical question prompted him to this undertaking: Is it desirable 
that the Suez Canal Company’s concession should be renewed on its expiry in 
1968? If so, in what form and on what terms? He pertinently asks: first, whether 
the control of a great international highway by a commercial company, bent on 
paying as large a dividend as possible to its shareholders, is consistent with 
modern ideas and modern needs, and secondly whether the position of the 
British Government in the matter is tenable: on the one hand the natural and 
oly protector of British commercial and shipping interests, on the other a large 
shareholder, which for the year 1931-32 drew no less a sum that £2,238,879 
from its holding. 

Sir Amold makes no secret of his own convictions, but he neither unduly 
stresses them nor obtrudes them as a propagandist on his readers’ attention. 
His concern has been to set forth, with the conscientious detachment of a 
scholar—tempered and illumined by the insight of an experienced man of 
ffairs—the history of the waterway that links the Red Sea with the Mediter- 
ranean, from the days before the Trojan War when Sesostris (according to 
Strabo) first connected the Pelusiac Nile with the Sinus Arabicus, down to the 
ttumph in November 1869 of the great Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
who, having overcome “‘political difficulties, compared with which the hidden 
tocks and shifting sands of the desert were trifling obstacles,” lived to see his 
Canal proudly bearing the Empress Eugénie and the Khedive of Egypt on a 
three-day journey from Alexandria to Suez. 

The history of the Suez Canal Company from the first concession granted in 
1854 to the present day is carefully expounded in every detail—its administra- 
tion, finances, dues, methods of assessing tonnage, etc.—the statement being 
supplemented by texts of the Concessions and Statutes, and by Balance Sheets 
and Tables of Statistics, in the compilation of which last Sir Arnold gratefully 
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acknowledges the valuable collaboration of Mr. H. W. Macrosty, Honorey 
Secretary of the Royal Statistical Society. . 

Salient figures which linger in the memory of the non-expert reader are: thy 
the Company in recent years has paid a dividend of over 40 per cent —in; 
according to Major Leonard Cripps’s calculation, over 50 per cent—~, is 

shares ; that so early as 1883 the dues levied by the Canal Company Pressed 
heavily on shipowners that vessels bound for Bombay found it more ayy, 
tageous to face the 4450 extra miles entailed by sailing via the Cape of Geni 
Hope than to incur them; and that even to-day 75 per cent. of outward-bonj 
shipping between London and Melbourne is similarly forced to use the long, 
route, while the Panama Canal dues are about 33 per cent. lower than thoseg 
the Suez Canal. 

For all its research and erudition, Sir Arnold’s monograph is full of inteng 
for the general reader. The career of de Lesseps, with his rare combinationd 
vision, technical skill, indomitable faith and diplomatic adroitness, is an qj 
in itself. The part played by the British Government affords little material fy 
national pride: its initial obstructiveness lies mainly at the door of Palmentm 
while for its opportune purchase of the Khedive’s shares within a year of th 
Canal’s opening we have to thank Disraeli’s courage and foresight and tr 
business acumen of the house of Rothschild. Other matters of vital genenl 
interest are the international questions bound up with this “neutral” highny 
in peace and war; the comparison with the history, finance, and administration 
of the Panama Canal ; the effect on world trade and shipping interests exercised 
by the existence of the two great waterways. 

Sir Arnold has rendered a signal public service, not only to the statesmen wh 
will be responsible for the future line taken by the British Government vis-d-i 
the Canal Company, but to all intelligent citizens of the Empire, by renderiy 
accessible the facts and figures on which a reasoned judgment in the matter 
must be based. E.0.L 


IVORY POACHING AND CANNIBALS IN AFRICA. By J. T. Mumm, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1933. 9 X5'2 inches; viii+296 pages; illustration, 
10s 6d 

In tales of elephant hunters readers have always expected the sensa.ional and 

the initiated have always in advance discounted wild exaggeration. There ism 

need to anticipate the one nor arm against the other with Mr. Muirhead’s ston 
of his life as a self-confessed law-breaker after ivory. He tells us that “as on 
big game shoot is similar to another, it would not interest readers if I related 
even a few of the various escapes involved in these hunts.” In this he pars 
company with many of his fellow writers on the same subject. He does not# 
out to thrill us. The first three chapters dealing with his introduction to Afia 
during the Boer War are of much less value than the remainder of the book wher 
he breaks away from any restraint of an ordered life. It is when he sets outa 
ulendo that he is best, though his manner of telling his tale scarcely does justit 
to his achievements. His sincerity is never in doubt, and dramatic effect ism 
sought after. The age of the ivory poacher is finished, and Africa as he knew! 
will soon be known to us only as history. And the history given in this books 
faithful to fact. 
There is of course no attempt at scientific deduction or record of any kind 
and one must regret that men of Mr. Muirhead’s stamp have been unable to 
reap from their unrivalled opportunities something of lasting value in this field 

The author’s theory that the poacher did not threaten the extinction of th 

elephant “‘as he is always after the big stuff” is hardly substantiated by # 
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sridence of the frontispiece, which shows a number of small teeth. Moreover 
asingle one of his raids three journeys by thirty porters were only sufficient 
weary the spoils. In spite of his frank disregard for the game laws the author 
to have been scrupulously fair in his dealings with the natives. He 
ielongs to the company of fearless, resourceful men of purpose who have left 
deirmark on African 'ife, and live in the memories of tribes for ery “4 
R. B. A. 


RAILWAY AND CUSTOMS POLICIES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1885- 
910. By JEAN VAN DER PokL. (Imperial Studies. No. 8. General Editor: 
A. P. Newton.) London: Longmans, Green and Co. (for the Royal Empire 
Society) 1933. 9 X 5'2 inches; 152 pages; map. 7s 6d 

Dr. Jean Van der Poel has written an eminently thorough and well-documented, 

vetreadable, account of the development of railways in South Africa from 1885 

untilthe Union. The account pulsates with the ebb and flow of human and inter- 

sate rivalries. Geographers are too often dogmatic as to the all-pervading con- 
tent of their subject and are apt to forget the part played by politics and jealousies 
inthe evolution of an area. Dr. Van der Poel is aware of the fundamental geo- 
graphical values of distance and route alignment of the various railway tracks 
in their desire to attain the lodestone—Johannesburg. It would have helped 
non-specialist readers if a diagram had been inserted showing the distances and 
grades of the railways from the Cape ports, Durban and Lourengo Marques to 

Johannesburg. Also it would have been advantageous to have concentrated 

the various footnotes showing transit trade over the routes in the form of per- 

centage graphs. As it is the figures correctly appear in their place in the text, 
butit is not easy to grasp the changes from one group of years to another. 

The folding map is useful with its differentiation of the dates of construction, 
butitis essentially a reference map to the text. On account of the visual equality 
of the symbols showing construction periods and boundaries, together with 
abundant dates and place-names, it lacks the clarity of such a railway map as that 
published in the Railway Gazette (Special African Number), November 1927. 

A.C. 
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PUNA DE ATACAMA: Bergfahrten und Jagden in der Cordillere von Siid- 
amerika, By WALTHER PENCK. Stuttgart: ¥. Engelhorns Nachf. 1933. 8X5 
inches; 232 pages; illustrations and maps. M.6 

Between October 1912 and March 1914 Walther Penck undertook to explore, 

on behalf of the Government of the Argentine, a large area north of Tinogasta 

in the Province of Catamarca, in the north-west of the Argentine Republic, with 

‘view to possible economic development. When he started on the first of his 

two journeys Walther Penck was a young geologist of twenty-four, but he had 

already had considerable experience as a traveller, geologist, and alpinist in the 
company of his distinguished father, the geographer Albrecht Penck. 
area to be explored comprised a wide belt of pufia, high plateau in the 

Andes with desert characteristics and dominated by several snow peaks exceeding 

18,000 feet. In this little-known region he undertock topographical and geo- 

logical surveys, and he was assisted in making the former by the topographer 

Fritz Graef; but he covered a much wider area alone. He extended his journeys 

far beyond the specified limits, crossing the pufia from the Gran Chaco to the 

Pacific Ocean, between Tucuman on the east and Caldera, the port of Copiapé, 


— west, and travelling northwards as far as Antofagasta. 
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The geological results of both journeys were published by the Saxon Academ 
of Sciences, and the Geographical Society in Berlin reproduced kis map, Hy 
kept two diaries concurrently: one in which he noted down the result ot 
scientific observations ; the other, now published for the first time, in Which 
wrote day by day a descriptive account of his experiences. This diary, whig 
has appeared nearly twenty years after its completion and ten years after Walthe 
Penck’s death, has been edited by his father, who also wrote the Introductig, 
Few diaries, except those of outstanding literary merit, can be read consecutively 
with any great pleasure, and this one is no exception. It contains however mud 
information which would be of value to a traveller visiting the same Tegions, ta 
there are passages describing the inhospitable pujia, first ascents of high peti, 
and hunting experiences which make good reading. It is probable that & 
author never intended his diary to be published in its present form; and, altho, 
his powers of observation and description were undoubtedly exceptional, 
reiterated descriptions of weather conditions, landscape, difficulties with mis 
and so on, are inclined to be tedious. It is to be regretted that this able aj 
resourceful young geologist could not himself prepare a narrative of his joume 
from the abundant material available in his diary. 
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DEUTSCHE ATLANTISCHE EXPEDITION AUF DEM FOR 
chungs- und Vermessungsschiff Meteor 1925-1927. Wissenschaftliche Erp 
nisse. Edited by ALBERT DEFANT. Band I. Das Forschungsschiff und sig 
Reise. By Konteradmiral Fritz Spiess. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 19 
11'2 X8'2 inches; xii+442 pages; illustrations and maps. M.55 and 37 (w 
bound M.50 and 33). 

The general history of the Meteor Expedition is now well known to oceam 

graphers, thanks to the preliminary reports which appeared from time to tim 

during its progress and to Captain Spiess’ excellent popular account, Di 

Meteorfahrt,’ which has already been reviewed in this Journal. It had its orign 

in the detailed study which Dr. Alfred Merz and his pupil Dr. Georg Wiisthi 

made of all available observations bearing upon the problem of the general a 

culation of the ocean and in the readiness with which the German Adminiy 

welcomed the project of a great voyage of oceanographical investigation a th 
only way then open of showing the flag in distant seas. The first suggestion hl 
been an expedition in the Pacific Ocean, but this had been abandoned on accout 
of the small radius of action of the only ship available, the Meteor, a vessld 
about 1200 tons. The story of the incident which led up to the South Atlante 

Expedition is worth repeating. The President of the Emergency Committed 

German Science, Dr. Schmidt-Ott, lamented that German scientists had lot 

their love of great achievements. He was answered that it was the money ati 

not the will which was lacking, and Dr. Merz added that the sea was open tod 
as a field of work and produced on the spot so complete a programme that Dt 

Schmidt-Ott replied with a tentative offer of funds and a recommendation top 

to the Admiralty. He did so next day. 
The author of the volume under review was appointed to command the shi 

and Dr. Merz was scientific leader. In order to submit everything to a thoroup 
test a trial trip of three weeks was made to the Canary Islands, which led tote 
discovery of so many defects, in particular high coal consumption, that withou 
it the expedition could not have been more than a qualified success. The ei 
dition proper lasted from April 1925 to June 1927, during which time the South 
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Adntic Ocean was crossed thirteen times and 310 stations were worked. It 
affered a severe blow when Dr. Merz died at Buenos Aires in August 1925; 

in Spiess then took over the position of scientific leader, and thanks to 
horough preliminary organization the programme was carried through 
pial unchanged. 

The report is written in such detail that it cannot fail to be of the greatest 
sistance to all oceanographers, and what is more, every one can form his own 
stimate of the value of the observations and the deductions drawn from them. 
For instance, the charts of the position lines obtained on the nine deep-water 
uchor stations are reproduced in the text, a matter of considerable interest in 
sew of the possible falsification of the current measurements by the drift of the 
ship. In some cases the purpose of the detail is not obvious, as when the thirty- 
nine astronomical sights obtained on one of the stations are given and worked so 
fully that were it not that the index errors of the sextants are not given they might 
heused as exercises in navigation. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to the general narrative, the oceano- 
graphical observations being reserved for other volumes. Shorter sections are 
gven to navigation, to terrestrial magnetism and wireless telegraphy, and to 
reports by the engineer and medical officer, both of whom make suggestions for 
future expeditions. The book is well produced and illustrated by numerous 
photographs. One on Plate 11 shows the angle which the oceanographical wire 
may reach in stormy weather and is an excellent argument for the use of unpro- 
tected thermometers as depth recorders ; the Meteor was well provided in this 
respect. D.jJ.M 


CONGRESO INTERNACIONAL DE OCEANOGRAFIA, HIDRO- 
grafla marina e Hidrologia continental. Sevilla, 1-7 mayo 1929. Madrid: 
Graficas Reunidas 1931. Tomo II. 102 x 8!2 inches; 322 pages; diagrams and 
maps. 50 pesetas 

Ageneral account of the great Oceanographic Conference held in Seville on the 

occasion of the Exhibition of 1929 has already appeared in this Journal. The two 

large and well-printed volumes reviewed here contain the papers read or 
presented at the meetings of the sections of Oceanography and Continental 

Hydrology. 

Among the papers on pure oceanography is one by Professor Defant on the 
general circulation of the oceans, another by Professor H. U. Sverdrup in which 
he deduces an outflow of heat from the bottom to the waters of the North 
Siberian shelf amounting to from 60 to 100 grm. calories per square centimetre 
per year, and a third by Professor B. Helland-Hansen on the use of the relation 
between temperature and salinity for the reduction to a common standard sub- 
surface temperatures observed in the open sea in different years. There are 
three papers on the flow of water in straits, of which one by Professor R. de Buen 
is noteworthy. Acoustic methods of sounding were discussed fully, and M. 
Florisson demonstrated a supersonic echo-sounder adapted for moderate 
depths. It was resolved to defer the question of the methods of reduction until 
the effect of the recommendations made earlier in the year by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau at Monaco should become apparent. 

A paper on the seventh cruise of the Carnegie with many photographs was pre- 
sented on behalf of Professor Fleming and Captain Ault by Professor Littlehales, 
who also read one on the configuration of the ocean bed; this is illustrated by a 
‘ection of the bottom from California to Hawaii on a scale of 310 inch to 1000 
fathoms, with no vertical exaggeration. Numerous other papers dealt with marine 
biology, history, and other subjects. 
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In the volume on Continental Hydrology are two papers on the climate g 
Mexico with a number of large plates, by M. Sanchez and Sra. Filatti respep 
tively. As is to be expected, river flow and river engineering have the large 
number of communications. Among these attention may be directed to two m 
small-scale models, and the laws of similarity affecting them. There is a lity 
apparatus and documents exhibited, with photographs of the exhibition room, 


D. 


ECONOMIC AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By JoHN McFarvane. Fourth 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 1933. 8'2 X52 inches; xii+688 page: 
10s 6d 3 

It is pleasant to see the appearance of a fourth edition of this well-known ter. 

book. The volume has been improved in several important respects. Firth, 

as regards the diagrams. Several which were in the previous editions have ben 
removed, e.g. most of the rainfall maps which lacked clarity since they wer 
photographs of wall maps and not intended for book illustration. Most of ty 
remaining illustrations of the third edition have been improved almost out 
recognition ; that of the Natural Regions of Poland, to take but one example, bs 
had all stipples removed and had instead towns and rivers boldly marked 

Various new maps, mainly of the Far East and Russia, have been inserted, bu 

they are mainly reference maps showing railways, political boundaries, a 

place-names. The text of the volume has been improved by a fuller introductoy 

chapter and a rewriting of the sections on U.S.S.R. The tabular display of tk 

trade figures is useful while the need for a statement of trade figures for 1929-1 

is a reflex of the present unsettled conditions. 

The work, as before, is useful for the reference shelf with its sound stored 
facts and its full index. The publishers are to be congratulated on keeping th 
price at its previous low level despite the increase in the number of pages and 
illustrations. A. C.0. 


SIR ANTHONY SHERLEY AND HIS PERSIAN ADVENTURE, including 
some contemporary narratives relating thereto. Edited by Sir E. Dzniw 
Ross. (The Broadway Travellers. Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross ad 
EILEEN Power.) London: George Routledge & Sons 1933. 9X5" inches; 
XXxViii +294 pages; illustrations and maps. 12s 6d 

The ‘Broadway Travellers’ take a high place among reprints of old travels 

combining moderate price with competent editing; and when, as in the presett 

case, the general editor is himself responsible for a volume, the result is bound 
to be good. In that under review Sir Denison Ross is dealing with a subject 
which he has devoted prolonged research, which has enabled him to obtain ne 
light on some of the obscure passages in the careers of the three Sherleys. 
In this book more space than usual is given to the introductory matter, whid 
supplies in small compass the most connected account of Sir Anthony Sherley’ 
adventurous life that has yet appeared. It makes no claim to completeness, ft 
the editor points out that many continental archives would have to be searched 
to fill in various gaps in the story. Something has been done in this way by 

Professor Babinger, of Berlin, to whose recent work, ‘Sherleiana,’ Sir Denis 

acknowledges some indebtedness. A useful bibliographical introduction sult 

marizes the most important previous literature, special praise being given" 
the scholarly work by a later member of the family published by the Roxbut 

Club in 1841. On the occurrences of the Persian episode—the raison démed 
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the book—the narratives of three of Sherley’s companions—Parry, Manwaring, 

snd Pingon—supply more details than his own ‘Relation’ (published some years 

serthe others): a strange composition written rather to display his knowledge 

(Eastern politics than to describe his adventures, but revealing a rare under- 

danding of Eastern affairs. Apart from two extracts, Sir Denison has wisely 

refrained from reprinting it, whereas the full text of the other three is given. 

The narrative of Abel Pingon, “‘steward’”’ or major-domo to Sherley, was 

rinted in French in 1651, but has been less known than it deserves, and the 
present English translation is welcome. In his sketch of Anthony’s life the 
dditor quotes from a variety of sources—MS. documents in the Record Office 
ind British Museum, as well as printed works like the ‘Relaciones’ of Don Juan 
de Persia, member of the return embassy (previously translated for the same 
series), and the ‘Relagam’ of Antonio Gouvea. 

The main events in Sir Anthony’s strange career may be briefly recalled. The 
second of the three brothers, he was born in 1565 and had an early taste of foreign 
adventure, both as a soldier in the Low Countries and France and as commander 
ofanaval expedition to the West Indies. In 1597 he was sent by Essex with a 
party to aid Don Cesare d’Este against the Pope, but the submission of the 
fomer involved a change of plan and eventually led to the mission to Persia, in 
which the third brother, Robert, also took part. Its object, still favoured by 
Essex, was to secure the co-operation of the Shah against the Turks, and generally 
topromote European interests in that part of the world. Travelling by Aleppo 
and Baghdad, the party reached Kazvin, and were well received by the great 
Shah ‘Abbas I. Anthony had a remarkable gift for ingratiating himself with 
those in power, and he so impressed the Shah that he was entrusted with a 
return embassy to the Courts of Europe. In this he was associated with a Persian 
colleague, and friction between the two not unnaturally resulted. Crossing 
Russia and meeting there with treatment little satisfactory to Sherley’s amour- 
propre, the embassy passed by sea to Emden and thence overland to Prague, 
where Sherley was received in some state by the Emperor Rudolph II. In Italy 
nothing important was effected (though the Ambassadors were received by the 
Pope), and Sherley allowed his Persian colleague to proceed to Spain without 
him. From 1601 to 1605 he was without employment, but his political intrigues 
led to his imprisonment at Venice. In 1605 he was sent by the Emperor Rudolph 
on a mission to Morocco, again with a view to creating a diversion against the 
Turks. Like all his other ventures it had little positive result, but his lavish 
hospitality (involving him heavily in debt) brought him popularity. In 1607 he 
took service with the King of Spain and gained such favour that he was appointed 
“General of the Mediterranean Seas.” He fathered several wild schemes, 
including one for employing three notorious English pirates to secure control of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Once more the results were nil, and in 1610 he was 
deprived of his command, living the rest of his life in poverty as a pensioner of 
the King of Spain, and continuing to engage in futile plots. 

The introduction ends with a judicious estimate of Sherley’s character, the 
result being far from favourable to him. He is pronounced an unscrupulous 
intriguer, capable of single-minded devotion to no cause, with all the instincts 
of abuccaneer. On the other hand, he possessed great physical courage coupled 
With a reckless love of adventure, and showed a rare insight into the Oriental 
mind, with keen powers of observation. He must have exercised an almost 
hypnotic power in personal intercourse, though its effects were rarely lasting. 

An excellent index is provided. E. H. 
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IM KAMPF UM DEN BERG: spannende Bergerlebnisse. By various autho, 

Ziirich: Orell Fissli (1934). X 5's inches; 190 pages; illustrations, 
As the publisher’s notice informs us, this is a collection of short stories of my, 
tain adventure related by different writers. The tales have been chosen fromt 
best of “many hundreds” submitted. 

Nothing can illustrate better the growth of modern mountaineering, As ip 
as the early nineties the name of the famous climbers of that date were knom, 
irrespective of nationality, to nearly every beginner in the Alps. We are doigy 
no injustice to the technical skill—still less to the literary powers—of the variog 
contributors to this work, when we state that of the sixteen authors, sy 
declared to be famous, no single name has come to our notice before ! Thisisg 
it should be: it demonstrates the versatility of present-day mountaineering a 
the widespread interest it affords. We believe that none of the tales hyp 
appeared previously in all the countless national Alpine periodicals. 

Of little or no importance geographically, these narratives dealing witht 
Pennine, Bernese Oberland, Bernina, but of course still more largely witht, 
Eastern Alps (including also Asia Minor and Corsica), may be recommended 
to the notice of mountaineers. The fact that many of the tales relate adventuy 
undergone in unjustifiable expeditions; that these ““escapes’’—as most of then 
could more justly be described—are generally of esoteric interest, is as mucht 
be expected in a modern continental work as that the authors thereof shoul 
adopt and even surpass the style of the Romantics of the late eighteenth andeah 
nineteenth centuries. When reading German Alpine accounts, we often loy 
in vain for a cold-blooded narrative devoid of hysterics. Not many Germs 
can approach Dr. Kugy’s style, still fewer the flowing grace of a Ramon. Ye 
nearly all attempt it! They would do better to follow in the straightforwa 
footsteps of Paul Bauer, whose pen is as sharp as his ice axe. 

Chapter V, “‘Der Mann im Nebel,” by Alfred Graber, of Ziirich, is an ext 
ordinary story and the strangest glacier tale we have yet read. The scene lis 
near the Aiguilles Dorées, in the eastern Mont Blanc range. Impressively an 
simply related, the story is too good to merit desecration by a mere reviewer. Al 
should read it for themselves. It is the best in the book. E. L.§. 


STUDIEN ZUR KULTURKUNDE. Edited by Leo Frosents. Fis 
volume: Beschneidung und Reifezeremonien bei Naturviélkern. By 
JENSEN. 9 <6 inches; 188 pages; sketch-maps. Second volume: Die afrikai- 
schen Trommeln und ihre ausserafrikanischen Beziehungen. By Haw 
WiescHorF. 9 X6 inches; viii+142 pages; diagrams and sketch-maps. Stu 
gart: Strecker & Schriéder 1933. M.9 each volume (M.11 bound) 

These two volumes are the first to appear of a series of monographs issued unde 

the general editorship of Professor Leo Frobenius. They are intended to imple 

ment his Atlas Africanus and to accompany the Atlas Mundi of that wl 
known anthropologist. The first volume by Herr Ad. E. Jensen treats with th 
problem of circumcision and maturity ceremonies as practised among primitt 
tribes. He has collected the material on which he bases his study from a mas¢ 
evidence taken from all parts of the world, and analyses with thoroughness tt 
data therein provided. Chapters are devoted to the practice as it obtains amotg 

Muhammadans and the Semitic tribes, and close attention is given 1 the 

ceremony in Egypt. The connection between circumcision rites : 

obtaining at maturity-ceremonies is traced by the author throughout Africas. 

Australian, and American tribes. Herr Jensen concludes with a survey of the 
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probability of the latter rites being a dramatic representation of post-maturity 


Her Heinz Wieschoff is responsible for the second volume, which concerns 
\fican drums and their influence and relationship beyond that continent. The 
author presents a very close and detailed survey of his subject, which he con- 
siders in five parts. ‘The first and second are devoted to a profound analysis of 
she instruments themselves and the materials of which they are made as well as 
shefashion of their making. The various types of covering, the different methods 
dfstretching and fastening the skin, and the numerous styles of the finished 
dnumsare considered with a meticulous care for detail that shows how deep have 
been the researches of the author. A chapter is given to those varieties of drum 
which function either by rubbing or by tapping of the hand; and the two final 
chapters deal with the use of drums in religious ceremonies and the genesis of 
the instrument. 

Bothvolumes are accompanied by bibliographies which are certainly extensive, 
but it is remarkable that Herr Wieschoff appears to have overlooked the impor- 

tant studies on drums and drum-language which Dr. R. S. Rattray presented 
in his volumes dealing with the anthropology of Ashanti. The absence of 
indexes is another serious defect which detracts from the convenience of both 
volumes, The maps, which are intended to show the incidence of types and other 
esential features, are very poor; they are not only on too small a scale but are 
far from being clearly printed; moreover owing to the insertion of dispro- 
portionately detailed river systems, most of them look more like anatomical 
pictures than charts of geographical distribution. 

Both volumes are however of real value to the anthropologist and are welcome 
supplements to the growing library of the school of that science as visualized 
by Professor Frobenius. As Wail. 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. By James Henry BreasTeD. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Survey. Vol. XII). Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
[London: Cambridge University Press] 1933. 7': X 512 inches; xxiv-+456 pages; 
illustrations and maps. 13s 6d 

Institutions, like people, too often become of literary interest only when they are 

dead, and their memoirs, written in post-mortem style, go to gather the cobwebs 

that belong to statistical surveys on library shelves. This cannot be said of the 
present volume, for the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, with 
which it deals, is only now entering on its full activities, and the record of its first 

fourteen adolescent years is given with infectious enthusiasm by Dr. J. H. 

es, the director and moving spirit of this remarkable venture in organized 

earning. 

He takes its history from the beginning when, in 1902, an Oriental Explora- 

tion Fund was first started by the Department of Scientific Languages in the 

University of Chicago. After valuable work in Egypt, carried out by Dr. 

Breasted himself, this nucleus developed in 1919 into the Oriental Institute, at 

the instance of Dr. Breasted and largely through the generous help of Mr. John 

D. Rockefeller. Its aim was to correlate, on a scale impossible to individual 

efforts, the work of field expeditions at various points of interest with research 

Work in a permanent centre, and the history of the Institute is the double history 

of development in these two fields. ‘The effort,” as is said in the preface, “‘was 

in the first instance financial,” and it was fortunate for the world of historical 

research that so ample a scheme was started during the optimistic days im- 

mediately following the war. In little over a decade, excavation was being carried 

out in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, ‘Iraq, and Persia, and, on the research 
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side of the Institute’s activities, such tasks as the colour reproduction of typi 
Egyptian temple paintings, the publication of the “coffin texts,” and the compik, 
tion of an exhaustive Assyrian dictionary, were undertaken. Dr. Breasted right 
emphasizes the fact that the value of these achievements lies first in the exhars. 
tive character of every one of the Institute’s undertakings, and secondly in the fy, 
that, being all co-ordinated and dependent on a single institution, the body ¢ 
knowledge gathered from various points is made easily accessible for comparise 
and investigation. It is a remarkable tribute to his enthusiasm, energy, aj 
organizing power that the administration of this great concern was carried on}y 
him with only one assistant till 1926. In 1931 the present buildings were opened 
in Chicago, and the Institute has now taken its place as one of the centres¢ 
eastern research in the world. 

Dr. Breasted writes that the aim of the Institute is to “recover the lost story¢ 
the rise of man,” to bridge the gulf between the earliest physical man of natuyj 
science and his ethical descendant who emerges into history. This definitions 
rather misleading, for it suggests that the Institute confines its researches to ty 
very early times of man’s emergence into the rudiments of civilization, As; 
matter of fact, this has been the case in only one of its numerous expedition~ 
the prehistoric survey of the Nile valley under Dr. Kenneth S. Sandford, ay 
that of part of the east Sahara carried out in conjunction with the Royal Ge. 
graphical Society under Major Bagnold in 1932. The far-reaching results ¢ 
these surveys and the light thrown on the earliest habitation of East Africa, ix 
desiccation, and the consequent migratory movement eastward, make one hoy 
that more of the same sort of work may be done in other regions, and Dr, 
Breasted holds out a welcome promise of a future survey of the same kind inth 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys. 

Hitherto the Asiatic work of the Institute has dealt primarily with established 
empires—Hittite, Elamite, Assyrian, Sumerian, and it must be remembered 
that even in the oldest remains found hitherto by the Institute in Asia, the vill 
of c. 4000 B.C. discovered by Professor Herzfeld near Persepolis, the beautiful 
finish of the painted pottery points to a long development behind it—a long wy 
still to travel before ‘“‘the lost story of the rise of man” can be made clear. Th 
excavation of the Hittite mound of Alishar in Anatolia was begun in 1926; but 
the Hittites were new-comers: the population they found already settled—called 
by Dr. Breasted pre-Anatolian—must form the object of investigation into 
origins ; and this “‘will require decades of persistent investigation.” In this con 
nection the studies of Dr. von Mésza4ros into the Pakhy dialect (p. 296)—the now 
almost obsolete language of a Circassian tribe presumed to have been originally 
settled in Asia Minor, appear to be of great interest. In ‘Iraq also the “rised 
man” was pre-Sumerian. The importance of geology in its study is well brought 
out, and the fact that “‘not only the buried evidence of the Tigris and Euphrates 
river terraces, but even the surface evidence is still almost untouched.” 

The Oriental Institute has not yet undertaken any systematic investigatio 
into this earlier pre-history of Asia. The value of its excavations lies hithertom 
the fact that, after choosing sites belonging to some historic groups of know 
interest, it has investigated these sites with a completeness which lays bare al 
the evidence they can offer, from the first to the last period of their habitation 
In describing this invaluable work, Dr. Breasted incidentally gives interesting 
accounts of the methods of excavation, photography, and survey which these 
great undertakings require. 

The book is essentially written for the layman, and deals with archaeology only 
in relation to the Oriental Institute: one must therefore expect its statements 
be more generalized and its focus more partial than in a scientific work. Wemus 
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sis remember that Dr. Breasted is first and foremost a distinguished Egypto- 
jst: his accounts of the Egyptian part of the Institute’s labours have a ring of 
gnviction and enthusiasm which is naturally not so apparent in the Asiatic por- 
sions;and his location of the origins of civilization may be held by some archaeo- 
jpgsts to be placed too far to the West. But his book will stimulate and interest 
many who are otherwise untouched by the claims of archaeology, and will make 
dar to the layman something of the immense labour entailed by the accuracy of 
modem historical research. 

One error we must point out. On p. 50, and again on p. 56, Dr. Breasted 
describes the members of the American expedition as being the first ““white men 
ornon-Moslems” to cross the Arab state after its proclamation. In a writer so 
familiar with racial history this lapse can only be attributed to absent-minded- 
ness. F. S. 


MONT BLANC SIDESHOW: the life and times of Albert Smith. By J. 
Monrozk THORINGTON. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company 1934. 
9X5" inches; xvi+256 pages; illustrations. 12s (post paid) 

The reader learns from the wrapper of Mr. Thorington’s volume that Albert 
Smith married an actress and knew Dickens, Thackeray, and P. T. Barnum. 
These oddly assorted names suggest the two main branches of his career—his 
literary activity and his eminence as a showman. Born in 1816, he was well 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and qualified for the medical profession 
by study at the Middlesex Hospital and in Paris. But he was too restless and 
adventurous to relish quiet life as a country doctor, and soon made good a footing 
inLondon literary circles. He was on the staff of Punch, wrote several successful 
novels and burlesques, was a favourite contributor to the leading magazines, 
dramatic critic of the Illustrated London News, and a popular writer of humorous 
verse, 

His holidays were mostly spent abroad, and he gave amusing lectures on his 
experiences, which soon developed into more ambitious shows in London. His 
first “big noise,” based on a visit to Egypt in 1849, was called “The Overland 
Mail’: he described it as “‘a narrative lecture illustrated with panoramic scenery 
and interspersed with comic songs and histrionic representations of his fellow- 
travellers.” This was followed by his magnum opus, “The Ascent of Mont 
Blane,’ an ascent he had himself made in 1851. It was no small achievement to 
reach the summit in those days, and on the founding of the Alpine Club in 1857 
he was accepted as an original member. His Show at the Egyptian Hall became 
therage of London ; it remained popular for six years, and in the first two seasons 
neatly 200,000 paid for admission. Albert Smith subsequently visited Hong 
Kong and Canton in search of material for a new entertainment on life in China, 
which was produced in 1858; it was well received, but Smith’s health broke 
ae before long, and he died rather suddenly on the eve of his forty-fourth 

y. 

Mr. Thorington has acquired some interesting materials for his biography, 
and gives the reader a lively impression of the versatility and gaiety of his hero. 
Such a public favourite must surely have possessed the elusive qualities of charm 
and personality, as well as great industry and shrewdness. Above all, as Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield wrote, “he had a genuine passion for Mont Blanc.” E.A. A. 
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THE MONTHLY RECORD 


QUATERNARY GLACIATION OF ENGLAND 


Recent progress in the co-ordination of information upon the 
glaciation of England and Wales is recorded by Dr. K. S. Sandford in a sha 
article in Nature (vol. 132, 1933, p. 863). At the York meeting of the Brit 
Association in 1932, Professor P. G. H. Boswell, in his presidential addreyy 
Section C, summarized the evidence for the present widely held view that, 
country underwent several glacial periods during the Ice Age, and for the cm, 
tact of early man with stratigraphical horizons. From this evidence he dedugi 
four glacial episodes, with perhaps a fifth, occasioned by the re-advanceg 
Scottish ice into the Lake District. When preparing a report for the Inte. 
national Geological Congress, Washington, 1933, Dr. Sandford submity 
Professor Boswell’s address, with his permission, to twenty-five student ¢ 
the subject for their criticism. Their replies, and a summary of the literanp 
published in the interval, form the basis of the report. 

The geological view of the alternation of glacial and interglacial periods dos 
not meet with unqualified support from palaeontologists and botanists, som 
of the former maintaining that there is evidence for one glacial phase only, The 
is also criticism by geologists of the power of archaeologists to assess the cultun. 
stages of Palaeolithic implements, upon which much of the correlation depenk 
Apart from these reservations, much progress appears to have been mateis 
recent years towards agreement upon a fourfold glaciation of England, thou 
only two glaciations are recognized in South Wales. The results of rece 
research are noted briefly, much of which goes to support Professor Boswell 
contentions. It is felt that the time has not yet arrived to endeavour to corelit 
the British chronology with the Alpine. 


NEW AFRICAN RAILWAY PROJECT 


Apropos of the completion of the ““Congo-Océan”’ railway, which supplis 
direct communication between Pointe Noire on the coast of French Congo al 
the great river above Stanley Pool, Mons. G. G. Joutel discusses another 
French West African project in the Afrique Frangaise, vol. 43, no. 10, 1%}. 
This is for a continuation of the existing line running a short distance inland 
from Duala, the port of the Cameroons, to a point near the southern shor 
of Lake Chad, which would for the first time put the populous districts soul 
of the lake in easy touch with civilization. The writer points out that in spited 
its great potentialities, the large area south of the lake has, since it came unde 
French influence at the fall of Rabah, remained, economically and social, 
almost in its primitive state, by reason of its distance from the sea and t 
absence of adequate means of communication. Apart from the troublesome 
circuitous route from the lower Congo, it has depended chiefly on the Britt 
route from Nigeria, by which the small amount of external trade has mai 
been carried on, and which has actually led to a certain amount of emigrati 
from French to British territory. Something has been done to improve acu 
to the Ubangi-Shari territory by the opening of a motor road from Dual® 
Bangi, near the great bend of the Ubangi river; but as this runs east and west! 
helps little as regards the Northern Cameroons and Lake Chad. Four years#® 
a survey expedition was sent out under Mons. Milhau, and it studied the probles 
on the spot in 1930 and 1931, finding, it is said, that the idea is thoroughly 
feasible and capable of being carried out at comparatively small expense, whic 
would be entirely justified by the eventual saving in costs of transport. Th 
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jsance from the sea to Fort Lamy, on the lower Shari, is reckoned at 1950 km. 
s inst 2100 by the British route from Lagos and 2500 by the composite 
southem route via the Congo. 

THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 

The results of a visit to these islands for scientific purposes in the summer of 
yyeare described by Eric Hulten, of Lund, in the Svensk Geografisk Arsbok 
fr 1933. In spite of the importance of the chain as a bridge between the Old 
ind New Worlds, and therefore a means of passage of plants and animals from 
oe to the other, it has never been thoroughly investigated from this point of 
view, and a study of the natural history was the main object of the journey; but 
thepaper, written in Swedish but with a summary in English, gives also a general 
description of the islands in their present condition. As is known, they are 
mest entirely of volcanic origin, forming the summits of a series of old and 
new volcanoes. While the southern sides are generally flat the northern is bold 
adsteep. The most recent volcanic activity is represented by Bogoslov island, 
formed by the elevation of several new islands, eventually to combine into a 
single one, which is still nearly bare of vegetation. Apart from a few Sitka 
spruces planted near Unalaska in 1805, the chain is entirely devoid of trees, 
with merely small shrubs and herbaceous plants. The flora however has not 
mn Arctic character. It has received contributions both from east and west, 
while the middle part is poorest, different American and Kamchatkan species 
laving advanced to varying points in the line while a few are found together on 
me and the same island. The total population is only about 700, mainly on 
the eastern islands, but formerly it was much denser. The people live mostly 
from sea products, their only meat being that of the sea-lion, but they acquire 
cash or foreign merchandise by trapping foxes and selling their skins. The 


uninhabited islands are now used for fox-farming. The climate is marked by 
the prevalence of fog, and the summer is wet and cold, while the winter is rela- 
tively mild and somewhat freer from fog. 


HYDROLOGY OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


In vol. 7 of the Discovery Reports, 1933, Mr. G. E. R. Deacon furnishes a 
general account of the hydrology of the South Atlantic Ocean, but specializes 
in the Antarctic portion. The Report contains abundant maps and diagrams 
indicating the distribution of temperature, salinity, density, oxygen, phosphorus, 
and nitrate content both in the surface waters and the deep waters of the ocean, 
separately discussed. There follows a short appendix on the winds of the South 
Atlantic south of 40° S. by Lieut. R. A. B. Ardley. 

Examination shows that there are four kinds of surface water each having a 
typical range of temperature and salinity and typical conditions for the support 
of animal and plant life. These have well-marked geographical limits, and are 
closely related to the climati¢ conditions in which they lie. The four zones have 
been called Antarctic, Sub-Antarctic, Sub-Tropical, and Tropical, and their 
description is almost all that is necessary to define the conditions over the whole 
ocean. The Sub-Antarctic zone is a much deeper as well as much warmer layer 
than the Antarctic, and corresponds almost entirely with the belt of westerly 
winds, It forms a line of convergence with the Antarctic water throughout the 
Southern Ocean in about 66° S., north of which the general motion is towards 
north-east, and south of which towards west or south-west. Gough Island lies 
in the Sub-Antarctic zone, but Tristan da Cunha to the north is on the line of 
convergence with the Sub-Tropical water. 

ort. THI An deep waters of the South Atlantic show three principal layers: the 
: ‘Antarctic intermediate layer, the warm deep layer, and the Antarctic bottom 
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layer. Along the Antarctic convergence Antarctic surface water sinks and mir, 
with Sub-Antarctic water in a region of intense vertical mixing. The mixyy 
sinks and spreads over the whole of the South Atlantic Ocean, giving rige tp, 
layer which farther north is found between layers of sub-tropical water and wam 
deep water. Below the Antarctic surface water in the Antarctic zone, below tly 
Sub-Antarctic water in the Sub-Antarctic zone, and below the Antarctic inter. 
mediate layer farther north is a layer of water which has been called the wm 
deep layer, composed of sub-tropical water of varied origin, part appearing ty 
come from the Pacific and part from the sub-tropical region of the North Atlantic. 
Below the warm deep layer there is a heavy type of Antarctic water, called the 
Antarctic bottom water, formed by the cooling of warm deep water. It sink 
near the Antarctic Continent to fill the deep polar basins, and then flows north. 
wards along the sea-bottom. 

The subject will be further treated by Mr. Dilwyn John in his lecture to ty 
Society on 5 March 1934. 


SUNSPOTS AND THE WEATHER 


Dr. C. G. Abbot, in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 87, no. 18, 
throws fresh light on the somewhat obscure subject of the corresponden: 
between meteorological variations and the sunspot period. Basing his investip. 
tions on Dr. Hale’s discovery in 1908 of sunspot magnetism, Dr. Abbot relats 
his meteorological curves to the doubled 11-year sunspot period which is taken 
as exactly 23 years or 276 months, inasmuch as the sun in this period passes 
through a full cycle of magnetic changes. Periodicities found in solar radiation 
and in the weather elements appear to be definitely related to Hale’s cycle, and 
curves are produced showing distinct indication of a 23-year period in the rainfall 
at Nagpur, in India, and in temperature and rainfall at Bismarck, in North 
Dakota. 

It also appears that this cycle prevailed in ages past, for there is evidence ofit 
in the formation of Pleistocene varve clays at Haverstraw, New York State, 
showing annual and seasonal banding measured by Antevs and Reeds. Dr. 
Abbot however is not free of the embarrassments which beset all meteorologicdl 
investigators who search for periodicities, for he admits that attempts to predict 
the run of the curves have as yet only met with partial success, mainly becaus 
of “baffling changes of phase’? and displacements of anticipated events by 
several months, a year, or more. 

While it is to be hoped that the difficulties mentioned will be overcome andi 
helpful method of forecasting seasons developed it is a pity that the paper unde 
notice tends rather to disregard the immense complexity of the whole subject 
of weather forecasting. Thus the uninitiated will be badly misled by the opening 
statement: “The principal departures from normal climates which compris 
‘weather’ are due primarily to a group of periodic variations of the sun’s radiation 
rather than to terrestrial complexities, as has been generally supposed.” Now it 
is not to deny the responsiveness of the atmospheric circulation to any period 
variations of solar radiation to assert that such responses would not constitult 
weather as we know it, in the absence of “‘terrestrial complexities” ; these mus 
have a very great deal to do with the mechanism whereby particular phases and 
types of weather grow out of preceding ones. Surely, too, it is a mistake to si 
that weather changes are departures from seldom experienced fictitious “normil 
climates when they are the very physical actualities which day by day makew 
the normal climate. The weather changes incessantly but irregularly round 
mean values, and all its so-called abnormalities are simply normal contingens® 
liable to occur from time to time, some with greater, some with lesser frequent) 
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PARLY TRADE BY THE MONT CENIS ROUTE 

In searching through the Archives of Turin, Mlle. Th. Sclafert, author of 
an important work on Haut-Dauphiné in the Middle Ages (Paris, 1926), has 
lighted on certain accounts kept by toll-collectors at Montmélian which throw 
sn interesting sidelight on the trade carried on in early days by that town and 
the Mont Cenis pass. The earliest dates from A.D. 1294 and others continue 
the story down to 1585—about three centuries in all. While the details given 
wry considerably, all the accounts record exact facts as to the amount of toll 
ievied, the number of beasts of burden (almost entirely mules) passing in each 
ase, and the nature of the commodities carried. The major tolls (gros péage) 
were levied on the traffic actually passing through Montmélian and varied 
according to the origin, nature, and destination of the wares. The great bulk of 
the latter consisted of French woollen cloth, coming from the north and west of 
the country, and the importance of this trade is shown by the fact that in only a 
few days over one year (1302-3) 3478 loads of such cloth passed through the 
place, the second and much lower place being taken by linen-cloths. By the 
end of that century the competition of German woollens was making itself felt, 
though more of these went from Geneva towards Grenoble, and so avoided 
Montmélian. The trade in these foreign cloths was looked at askance by the 
princes of Savoy, and a spirited effort to replace it by native manufactures was 
made by Amadeus VIII (1391-1439), but it met with indifferent success. An 
account of 1585 is of special interest for the daily record of the names and places 
oforigin of the merchants as well as the nature of their wares, a distinction being 
made between ‘‘petits’’? and ‘‘grands’’ mulets; the latter term was applied to 
those by which the more important and long-distance traffic was performed. 
(The word mulets was sometimes replaced by voitures, in the original sense of 
the word, with no implication of the use of a vehicle.) The principals chiefly 
interested in the traffic were the merchants of Lyon, Florence, Turin, and Milan, 
but the goods might come from as far off as Normandy. It is generally supposed 
that such activity ceased during the winter months, when the passes were 
blocked by snow, but this seems not altogether true, for steps were taken to 
dear the route of snow, so that in one year the traffic in February was second 
only to that of June. The journey from Lyon to Milan by the Mont Cenis 
took only seventeen days, as against twenty-one by the alternative route by the 
Simplon and Geneva. 


SEBASTIAN MUNSTER’S WORLD MAP OF 1532 
We are indebted to Mr. Francis Edwards for an excellent photostat copy of 
the rare map by Sebastian Minster, first published, with an accompanying 
text, in the collection of early voyages produced at Basel in 1532 under the title 
‘Novus Orbis.’ Although a somewhat rough production as regards the geo- 
graphy, the map has gained some celebrity as among early attempts to represent 
the new discoveries, and was reproduced by Nordenskiéld in his ‘Facsimile 
Atlas,’ Plate 44. A special point about it is that while the geography and ornamen- 
tation Were engraved on wood, most of the place-names were over-printed from 
type. The copy from which our photostat was made accompanies a fine copy, 
now in Mr. Edwards’s hands, of the last and most complete edition of the 
Novus Orbis,’ 1567, and it is interesting to note that while the substance of the 
map 18 still printed from the original block, the whole of the place-names have 
teset in fresh type. Doubts have been expressed whether this last issue 
of the map was not used by Miinster apart from the ‘Novus Orbis,’ but the 
Present copy at least is printed on the same paper as a part of the latter. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN GEOGRAPHER 

This geographical publication of the Geographical Society of New South 
Wales has recently made considerable progress. The first number appeared in 
1928, during the presidency of Professor Griffith Taylor. It has now hen 
possible to enlarge its format and to increase the frequency of its issues: thus 
two numbers appeared in 1933. It aims at giving “considered opinion y 
certain geographical aspects of Australian national life,” and at publishing ; 
bibliography of Australian geographical literature, in addition to the uy 
features. In the first part of volume 2 Professor Macdonald Holmes summariz, 
recent research work, and examines its contribution to an understanding of 
relations between economic development and environment. Other interesting 
papers deal with pioneer farming in the Hillston district, N.S.W. by J. Andreys 
land utilization in the lower Hunter valley by W. H. Maze, and the geographic 
incidence of disease in Australia by Professor H. Sutton. Each number hy 
many sketch-maps and diagrams, is illustrated, and is obtainable from Scien 
House, Sydney, at the price of one shilling. This is a periodical worthy of wig 
support, both within and without Australia. 
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OBITUARY 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 


Qn Sunday February 18 the World was shocked to learn that His Majesty 
te King of the Belgians had on the afternoon before been killed by a fall while 
dimbing alone on a rock pinnacle in the Valley of the Meuse below Namur. 
Atthe meeting of the Council of the Society on the afternoon of February 19 
itwas unanimously resolved 

That the Council of the Royal Geographical Society record their profound 
sorrow at the untimely death of His Majesty the King of the Belgians who 
in1917 honoured the Society by accepting Honorary Membership ; and they 
beg that His Excellency the Belgian Ambassador in London will convey to 
the Royal Family of Belgium the words of this Resolution with a message of 
profound and respectful sympathy in the loss which they and the Belgian 

Nation have sustained by the death of their heroic King. 


At the Evening Meeting of February 19 the President spoke of the tragic 
went, and asked the Meeting to associate itself with the act of their Council 
by standing while he read the terms of the Resolution, which he afterwards 
transmitted to the Ambassador. 


MR. DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD 


We record with profound regret the death of Mr. Douglas Freshfield, on 
February 9, at the age of nearly eighty-nine years, and in the sixty-fifth year of 
his Fellowship of the Society, which he had served as Honorary Secretary from 
1881 to 1893: as Vice-President from 1906 to 1914: as President from 1914 to 
1917: and again as Vice-President from 1917 to 1924, when he was elected one 
of the Trustees of the Society, and held that office until his death. He was 
awarded the Founder’s Medal of the Society in 1903: and having been elected 
to the Society in 1869 and admitted by Sir Roderick Murchison, he was the 
Senior Past President to address the Centenary Meeting on 21 October 1930. 
We propose that the first pages of the Yournai for April shall be devoted to an 
appreciation of his eminent services to the Society and the geographical causes 
which he had so greatly at heart. 

His funeral at Forest Row on Tuesday February 13 was attended by the 
President and several Members of the Council. At the meeting of the Council 
on the following Monday the President spoke of the great loss the Society had 
suffered, and it was unanimously resolved 


That the Council of this Society place on record their high appreciation of 
the eminent services which Mr. Douglas Freshfield rendered to the Society 
and to the country in the cause of geographical exploration and education. 
His pioneer mountaineering in the Caucasus and the Himalaya, described 
in scholarly and graceful language, raised a high standard for those who 
followed him; and to the service of the Society in the successive offices of 
Councillor, Honorary Secretary, Vice-President, President, and Trustee he 
devoted all the resources of his long experience and wide knowledge. In 
conveying to the members of his family a message of sympathy in the loss 
Which the Society shares with them, the Council can assure them that he will 
always be held in affectionate and grateful memory. 


At the Evening Meeting of February 19 the President made further reference 
o Mr. Freshfield’s long and distinguished services to the Society, and the 
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Meeting stood while the President read the Resolution which had that after 
noon been adopted by the Council and which was on the following dy 
conveyed to the members of the family. : 


THE HON. MILES STANIFORTH CATER SMITH, maz. 


Mr. Staniforth Smith, who died at his home, Kulikup, Western Australi 
in the middie of January last, had been a Fellow of our Society since 1097, 
After a successful political career—he represented Western Australia in te 
first Federal Parliament—he abandoned politics to enter the administratiy, 
service of Papua. Except for the war years, and a short period as Acting 
Administrator of the Northern Territory, his official service was spent in thy 
territory, latterly as Commissioner for Mines. In 1923 he was awarded tly 
Patron’s Medal of the Society for an important and adventurous joumey i 
Papua made in 1912. The object of the expedition was to examine th 
mountainous edge of the plateau at the headwaters of the rivers which foy 
into the Gulf of Papua. After a difficult march from a point on the Kiky 
River into the interior, the party reached a river which was erroneous 
assumed to be the Strickland, and upon which they embarked on mf. 
After losing most of their equipment and food, they eventually reached thei 
point of departure, the river proving to be the Kikor. On this journey they 
had traversed over 500 miles of unexplored country on foot or by river. 


MEETINGS: SESSION 1933-1934 


Seventh Evening Meeting, 5 February 1934. The President in the Chair 

Elections: Rev. Sidney Browne Ashley; Rev. Edward C. Barrington, 3.,; 
Miss Clare Blount; Commodore G. H. N. Denne; Sir Murland de Gras 
Evans, Bart.; Thomas Daniel Evans; Henry Thomas Fry; A. S. Gaught, Ma; 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Gordon Henderson, 1.A.; Marshall Holmes, m:sc.; H.L. 
Bradfer-Laurence; Dumaresq Le Bas, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; Percy C. Madein, 
Jnr., LL.B., M.A.; Mrs. Althea Myerscough, B.A.; Herbert S. Palin; Jo 
Charles Bisson Redfearn; Mrs. Edith Mary Taylor 

Paper: The Rhodesia—Congo Boundary. By Lieut.-Col. E. R. L. Peake 
Fourth Afternoon Meeting, 12 February 1934. The President in the Chair 


Paper: The Food and Health of the Mount Everest Expedition. By Dr. 
Raymond Greene 


Eighth Evening Meeting, 19 February 1934. The President in the Chair. 

Elections: James Francis Ashworth; Leslie John Dyer, B.sc.; John Milne 
Gray; Miss Mabel Edith Hacker; Samuel Hagan; Miss Nancy Hey; Alexander 
Kadison, M.A.; Rev. Irvine Kirkpatrick; Miss Edith E. Mudd, M.B.8. ; Captait 
Terence Murray; Thomas James Outram, B.a.; Michel Pierre Pretceille; Mis 
Margaret Dorothy Roddick; Charles Philip Abbott Sharland 

Paper: The Oxford University Expedition to Spitsbergen, 1933. By Me 
A. R. Glen 
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